English Workshop 


Sense about English 
"Take English IV!" 


Discrimination Taught 


unging into Poet 
¥ 


dic tion (dik’shan), n. manner ideas in 7 
words; style of speaking or writing. Good diction implies re 
grammatical correctness, a wide vocabulary, and skill in ;¥ 
the choice and arrangement of words. [< L dictio, -onis th 
saying < dicere say) 

Syn. Diction, phraseology, wording mean words and the way’ His 
of using them. Diction app! jes to words and emphasizes the a p 
of words used to express ideas and feelings and the way in which si 
they convey meaning: John's diction is poor; he uses too much slang 
and too many colorless words. Phraseology applies to the grouping 
of words, particularly in the special way of a person, group, pro- } 
fession, etc.: J don't understand legal phraseology. Wording applies & 

t to words and grouping but emphasizes their special suitability for 
a purpose: J like the wording of that greeting. - 


dom (diik’dam or dik/dam), n. 
under the rule of a duke; 
e duchy. 2. title or rank of a duke. 
dul cet (dul/sit), adj. soothing, espe- 
cially to the ear; sweet; pleasing. (< F 
doucet, dim. of doux sweet. < L dulcis} 
dulcimer (dul’sa mar), n. a musical 

} instrument with metal strings, played by 
ttriking the strings with two hammers. ( 

%* [< OF doulcemer, var. of doulcemele<L Man playing 
dulcis sweet + melos song (< Gk.)]} a dulcimer 

met a phor (met/a far or for), m. 1. an implied 
comparison between two different things; figure of speech 
in which a word or phrase that ordinarily means one thing ‘ 
is used of another thing in order to suggest a likeness be- 
tween the two: “A copper sky’ and “a heart of stone’’ are * 
metaphors. 2. mix metaphors, confuse two or more 
metaphors in the same expression. [< F < L < Gk. meta- 

’ phora transfer, ult. < meta- over + pherein carry] P 
> Metaphors and similes both make comparisons, the two ! 
figures differ in form and in fullness. A simile makes a cCOmparison + 
exact, labels it by an introductory word, like or as. A metaphor is = 

’ short and more compact; in it the likeness is implied rather than 

% stated explicitly. Typically the writer asserts that one thing is an- 

* other (in some respect), or suggests that it acts like or has some of % 

ABARNHART ¥ the qualities of something else. The difference between a metaphor ¥ 
‘ and simile is merely one of phrasing: where the metaphor implies the 


SCHOOL the or specifically that one is like the other, using 


Stilt (tilt), ». 1. slope; slant; lean; tip: You tilt your head 
forward when you bow. This table tilts. 2. rush, charge, or, 
* fight with Ely Knights used to tilt on horseback. 
8. point or thrust (a lance). 4. tilt at, attack; fights 
protest against. 5. tilt at windmills, attack imaginary 
enemies. 6. for 
or hammer wi 
a heavy pivoted 
hammer. —n. 
1. a slope; slop- 
ing position; a 
slant. 2. a fight 
on horseback 
with lances. Tilt (def. 2) 
3. any dispute 
iz or quarrel. 4, full tilt, at full speed; with full force: His K€ 
2 car ran full tilt against the tree. 5. a heavy pivoted hammer. 
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GREAT HISTORICAL NOVELS 
By Samuel Shellabarger 


Spain in the days of Columbus . . . Mexico of Cortez and Montezuma! True 
to the facts of history, yet more fantastic than any fiction, this exclusive 
school edition is illustrated and designed for classroom use. 


EDITED BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW 


IN GLOBE'S MODERN LITERATURE SERIES CAPTAIN HORATIO HORNBLOWER 
‘ y C. S. Forester 


Take your students aboard a tall-masted man-o'-war to sail the seas with the 
indomitable Captain Hornblower. They'll avidly follow him through each 


incredible adventure in this exclusive illustrated school edition, supplied 
with teaching aids. 


EDITED BY ARDIS EDWARDS BURTON 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 


175 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


SOME SENTENCES HAVE A GOLDEN RING! 


COMPLETELY NEW EDITIONS 
of the 


ENJOYING ENGiISH SERIES 


will be available soon. 
GRADES —9, 10, 11, and 12 
(Grade 9 books available now; Grades 10, 11, 12, January 1955.) 
Wolfe, Geyer, Bechtel, Glicksberg, Mahan, Unser, and von Arx. 


4 WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


THE L. W. SINGER CO., INC. An 


249-259 West Erie Boulevard Wy 
Syracuse 2, New York 
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— definitions are generally clear, free from polysyllabic equiv- 
alents, and often pointed up by apt illustrative phrases. Idiomatic 
expressions sometimes puzzling even to the native speaker are included and 
are defined with a richness unique in a desk dictionary. . . . Etymologies, 
again uniquely for a desk dictionary, are satisfactorily full.” 
—PROFESSOR HAROLD B. ALLEN, University of Minnesota 
(from a review in College English). 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 
of the American Language, COLLEGE EDITION 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY of the American Language, 
College Edition, is being placed on the approved list of colleges and uni- 
versities all over the country—including Harvard University, Yale Uni- 
versity, The University of Chicago, Purdue University, The University of 
Notre Dame, New York University and 

dozens of others. Compare it and you will 

immediately see it meets more require- 

ments than any other college dictionary 

ever before published. \t contains more 

entries, carefully chosen (142,000) . . . 
more pages (1,760) .. . more complete 
etymologies . . . more descriptive syn- 
onyms .. . more examples of usage... 
more scientific, business, social terms. . . 
more idioms, slang, colloquialisms . . . 


more pictures (1,220 illustrating more 
than 3,100 terms). In cloth $5.00 With 26-tab thumb index $6.00 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY - CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


THE MIRACLE OF LANGUAGE by Charlton Laird, Professor of English, Univer- 
sity of Nevada, and author of Laird’s Promptory. “Charming as well as learned. I shall 
recommend it with confidence to my students, as a most effective introduction to the 
field.”-PROFESSOR W. CABELL GREET, Department of English, Barnard College, 
Columbia University. $4.00 
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The Editor Previews 
This 


= THomas, a Welshman, was 
at the moment of his untimely and sud- 
den death in New York one of the very 
foremost British poets. His successful 
lectures and public readings were swiftly 
increasing his already high standing 
here. Those who came into direct con- 
tact with him were completely charmed 
by his personality. To describe and eval- 
uate Dylan Thomas’s poetry for Ameri- 
can teachers of English we chose Davip 
DAICHES, a man who has shown dis- 
criminating appreciation of poetry from 
several periods, who as a teacher in one 
of the greatest of English universities 
is in touch with the literary life of Eng- 
land, who has also taught and written 
much in America. 


Teaching poetry to atomic-age, TV- 
conditioned youth proves difficult for 
many teachers. EvAN Lopce tells in 
“Poetry: A Springboard Approach” 
how he has done it repeatedly with suc- 
cess. Part of his procedure is unconven- 
tional, but is what a well trained man 
with an interest in poetry found more 
effective than the academic routine. 


In “English Workshop” Dorotuy E. 
SonkKE describes a device of organiza- 
tion which contributes to the solution 
of two of our most pressing problems— 
individual differences, and teacher over- 
load, It is not a theory, but an estab- 
lished practice in her school. 


Anna K. Broom, apparently believ- 
ing that the teaching of discrimination 
in radio listening must be done by types 


Issue 


—as we do poems, plays, stories— 
turned student attention to newscasting. 
Her orderly procedure and its results 
are clearly presented in “Taught, Not 
Caught.” 


Ricuarp M. Bossone, who writes 
“Let’s Talk Sense about English,” 
wants the teaching of language to be 
our primary business. So he would ban- 
ish all activities that do not contribute 
notably to that purpose, and would teach 
grammar and rhetoric inductively. If 
enough readers wish, the editor will ask 
Mr. Bossone to give us some actual il- 
lustrations of this inductive work. 


A popular elective course in composi- 
tion is unusual enough to deserve our 
examination. MILpRED SopoTKa tells 
of such a course in “You’d Better Take 
English IV!” 


This issue presents two innovations. 
The first, a separate department called 
“English Classroom Problems and So- 
lutions,” can succeed only if a considera- 
ble number of alert teachers send in 
questions or answers. It may well be- 
come the most useful part of the maga- 
zine. The other innovation is a section 
of “Teaching Materials” devoted to the 
pocket books suitable for teen-age read- 
ing—“The Paperback Review.” Its per- 
manence depends upon the continued 
prosperity of paperback publication, 
which shows some signs of collapse like 
a similar movement in the nineteenth 
century. 


Motion Pictures For | 
English and Literature 


Recent films prepared for study and 
classroom use by a Committee of 
the National Council of Teachers 
of English Especially for Junior 
High School... 


THE EDUCATION OF SMOKY 
(A 20 minute excerpt ~ the 20th Century- 
Fox prevenie? SMOKY based on Will James’ 
nove 


The dramatization of the training of the wild 
stallion to be a prize cow pony, revealing human 
character values as well as providing a back- 

Teaching Film Custodians ground of understanding and appreciation for 
A non-profit corporation the literature of the west. 


KIPLING’S INDIA 
(A 20 minute excerpt in color from the M-G-M feature picture KIM based on the novel 
by Rudyard Kipling) 
A presentation of the people, places, and customs of India as seen by Kim, Kipling’s boy 
hero, in his wanderings with the old lama along the historical Grand Trunk Road. 


... And Especially for High School 


MEET THE FORSYTES 
(A 20 minute excerpt from the M-G-M film THAT FORSYTE WOMAN, based on 


John Galsworthy's Forsyte Saga) 

The principal characters of the Forsyte family reveal society in change during the Victorian 
Age. Their consideration of life’s moral, ethical, and material values gives an insight into 
19th Century thought, attitude, and background. 

WASHINGTON SQUARE 

(A 20 minute excerpt from ihe Paramount production THE HEIRESS, based on the 

theatrical version of Henry James’ novel) 

A character and attitude study, typical of 19th Century literature in its reserve, social decor, 
and dominance of parental influence, presented in a form to provoke class discussion and to 
stimulate individual reading and interest. 


ANNA KARENINA PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
DAVID COPPERFIELD ROMEO AND JULIET 
THE GOOD EARTH A TALE OF TWO CITIES 
JANE EYRE TREASURE ISLAND 


Produced with the technical excellence of Hollywood’s major studios 


Available in most city, county, state, and university educational film libraries 


Write for your free copy of English Language Arts-Films for Classroom Use. 


TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS, INC. 


25 West 43rd Street New York City 36 


LIPPINCOTT - Books for Young People - Fall 1954 


ALL ABOUT LANGUAGE 
By MARIO PEI. The author of The Story of Eng- 
lish tells the story of language: how it began, its 
development, why and how we human beings talk, 
etc., and makes this intricate and important sub- 
ject completely fascinating. Illustrated by Donat 
Ivanovsky. Cloth, 5¥* x 8, 192 pages. $2.75 


THE PHANTOM DEER 
By JOSEPH WHARTON LIPPINCOTT. The un- 
forgettable story of a tiny Key deer fawn on the 
Florida Keys and of the boy who befriends him. 
Pictures by Paul Bransom. Cloth, 5% x 8, 192 
pages. $3.00 


TROOPERS ALL 
By JOHN J. FLOHERTY. An absorbing, fast-mov- 
ing account of the State Police in our 48 states, in- 
cluding their work with other agencies such as the 
F.B.1, Illustrated with photographs. Cloth, 5% x 
8V%4, 160 pages. $2.85 


CHINA BOAT BOY 
By MALCOLM REISS. Against an authentic 
background of World War II, a valiant Chinese boy 
fights to reunite his family, with the aid of his 
American friend. Illustrated by Jeanyee Wong. 
Cloth, 5% x 8, 160 pages. $2.50 


GOOD-BYE, MY LADY 
By JAMES STREET, author of The Biscuit Eater. 
The exciting and heartbreaking story of a boy 
named Skeeter and his proud, penniless Uncle 
Jesse, who live on the edge of a Mississippi swamp. 
The story, too, of Mister Cash who has the best 
hunting dogs in the county—until Skeeter finds 
the strange dog, Lady, in the swamp. Cloth, 
5M x 8, 224 pages. $3.00 


Send for FREE List of Best Books 
for Boys and Girls 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


NEW CONTRIBUTION to the 
Study of AMERICAN SPEECH 


presented by 
LINGUAPHONE 
SPEECHPHONE 
METHOD 


Speech, Sounds & Rhythm 
of American English 


By HAZEL P. BROWN, M.A. 
Phonetic Transcription by b 
DOROTHY I. MU 

Professor of Education, New York Casecnatay 


The SPEECHPHONE METHOD consists of 
three geet courses in individual albums of 
three long-playing, unbreakable records with 
accompanying texts. It offers Teachers, Execu- 
tives, American and Foreign-Born Students an 
ideal aid in speech improvement for classroom 
or private use. The correct sound, rhythm, and 
intonation of American English will ag in- 
— to speakers of ANY language back- 
groun 


Send for FREE Descriptive Literature on 
SPEECHPHONE and Linguaphone’s Complete 
Catalog of English Speech and Literature 
Recordings 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


6510 RCA Building, New York 20, N.Y. 


Provides material for the most 
neglected field in the English 
curriculum... 


OXFORD 
COMMUNICATION-ARTS 
PAMPHLETS 


By Samuel Beckoff 


‘ HIS unusual new series of pamphlets 

covers an English curriculum area which 
is often forgotten or treated in a haphazard, 
outdated manner. Each low-priced pamphlet 
is designed to guide the high school student 
to more intelligent and profitable use of our 
mass-communication media. The text, 
divided into a sreies of short units, is written 
simply but authoritatively, and is supple- 
mented with a wide variety of questions and 
activities. 


Titles available include: Net, 40¢ each 
NEWSPAPERS 
MOTION PICTURES 
RADIO AND TELEVISION 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 


222 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


Dutton Presents with Pride 


Jesus and 
His Times 


By DANIEL-ROPS 


This new and eloquent life of Christ by a great 
French writer, now published in English for the 
first time, has been translated into fifteen lan- 
guages and is considered by European scholars 
the most definitive since Renan’s as well as the 
most spiritual and illuminating life of Christ of 
modern times. A truly classic account of the 
greatest life ever lived, it has value for readers 
of all faiths. Richly descriptive, it gives a fresh 
and living background to the Gospel story. Utiliz- 
ing the latest research and known historical facts, 
the author has placed Jesus against the whole 
background of Jewish and pagan Palestine: the 
times, the customs, the prejudices and beliefs of 
the people, in cities, villages, valleys and moun- 
tains, highways and byways. Fascinatingly writ- 
ten, scholarly, here is a great book, perhaps the 
greatest of our generation. 640 pages. $5.00 


The Story 
of Our 
Civilization 


By PHILIP LEE RALPH 


The glorious, tragic and triumphant story of 
man’s life on earth—a work which puts our Wes- 
tern civilization into perspective, and shows the 
significance of our mistakes in the light of other 
civilizations that have perished before us. From 
the barbaric splendor of Egypt through the glory 
that was Greece and Rome... the setbacks of 
feudalism and wars... to the Democratic ideal, 
industrialism, and the fateful future. “A top-notch 
survey. ...In my opinion, this book is one of the 
best of its kind.”—Crane Brinton, Harvard Uni- 
versity. $3.75 


MANZONI AND 
HIS TIMES 


By ARCHIBALD COLQUHOUN. 
The first biography in English of 
the 19th century liberal who helped 
shape Italian literary tradition. 
Illus., $5.00 


TO MY BROTHERS 
EVERYWHERE 


By ELIAS LIEBERMAN. A new 
collection of poems from the famous 
educator-poet. $2.75 


THE SPRING OF 
CIVILIZATION 


Periclean Athens 


Edited by CHARLES ALEXANDER 
ROBINSON, JR. An anthology of 
drama, history, art and architecture 
from the Golden Age of Greece. 
Illus., bibliography. 464 pages, $7.50 


SCENES AND 
PORTRAITS 


Memories of Childhood and Youth 


By VAN WYCK BROOKS, Pulitzer 
Prize Winner. “A work of notable 
charm and unquestioned interest.” 
—Lionel Trilling, N.Y. Times Book 
Review. $4.50 


ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, 
MINERAL 


By BABETTE DEUTSCH. Thirty- 
two magificent new poems. “She has 
a tenderness that her intelligence 
never permits to become trivial or 
sentimental.”—dJrwin Edman. $2.75 


DICTIONARY OF 
SHAKESPEARE 
QUOTATIONS 


Compiled by D. C. BROWNING. 
Close to 4,000 quotations and ex- 
tracts, and full index. “Better than 
anything in the field I have ever en- 
countered.”"—Library Journal. Every- 
man’s Reference Library. 560 pp., 
$4.50 


E. P. DUTTON & co., INC. 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 
PUBLISHERS OF EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


A New Essay Collection 
for High Schools ... 


Essays Old and New 


THIRD EDITION 


Edited by Robert U. Jameson 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL, HAVERFORD, PA. 


ae Press Next Month! 


@ A distinguished collection of 40 essays by 36 out- 
standing authors, from Montaigne and Bacon to E. B. 
White and James Thurber. 


@ A thorough revision of the best-selling high school 
essay book. 


For further information on this new text, and for a complete listing of our 
“types” books, write— 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue, New York17 221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1 


The ENGLISH JOURNAL 


OCTOBER, 1954 


Volume XLIII 


Number 7 


The Poetry of Dylan ‘Thomas 


DAVID DAICHES 


i SUDDEN and premature death of 
Dylan Thomas produced elegies and 
appreciations in extraordinary numbers 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Thomas 
was the most poetical poet of our time. 
He talked and dressed and behaved 
and lived like a poet; he was reckless, 
flamboyant, irreverent, innocent, bawdy 
and bibulous. And his verse, too, had 
a romantic wildness about it that even 
the reader who could make nothing of it 
recognized as “poetic.” In the February 
issue of the new London Magazine a 
26-year-old British poet wrote a letter 
saying that Thomas represented the 
“archetypal picture of the Poet” for 
his generation, and that the death of 
this wild and generous character pro- 
duced “something like a panic” in the 
world of letters. He was answered in the 
next issue of the magazine by a thirty- 
one-year-old poet who said that this 
was puerile nonsense and deplored what 
he called the “fulsome ballyhoo” which 
Thomas’s death evoked on both Eng- 
land and America. There has perhaps 
been an element of ballyhoo in the re- 
cent spate of articles about Thomas; 
but sober critical judgment is difficult 
when one is writing of a brilliant young 
man who has died at the very height of 
his career (or at the very height of his 
promise: we shall never tell now). And 
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surely the exaggeration of the sense of 
loss at the death of a poet is a sign of 
health in any culture. Now that the 
shock has in some degree worn off, how- 
ever, we can turn more soberly to ask 
the question: What sort of poetry did 
Dylan Thomas write, and how good 
is it? 

In a note to the collected edition of 
his poems, Thomas wrote: “These 
poems, with all their crudities, doubts, 
and confusions, are written for the love 
of Man and in praise of God... .” And 
in his prologue to the same volume he 
proclaimed his intentien of celebrating 
the world and all that is in it: 


...as I hack 
This rumpus of shapes 
For you to know 
How I, a spinning man, 
Glory also this star, bird 
Roared, sea born, man torn, blood blest. 
Hark: I trumpet the place, 


David Daiches has taught in Cornel! 
University, the University Chicago, and 
Edinburgh University, and now lec- 
tures at his British alma mater, Cam- 
bridge University. His volumes of 
criticism include Poetry and the Mod- 
ern World (University of Chicago 
Press, 1940). 
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From fish to jumping hill! Look: 
I build my bellowing ark 

To the best of my love 

As the flood begins, 

Out of the fountainhead 

Of fear, rage red, manalive, . . 


This prologue is a great hail to the 
natural world, and man as a part of it, 
and might be taken by the careless 
reader as an impressionist outpouring 
of celebratory exclamations: 


Huloo, my prowed dove with a flute! 
Ahoy, old, sea-legged fox, 

Tom tit and Dai mouse! 

My ark sings in the sun 

At God speeded summer’s end 

And the flood flowers now. 


Yet in fact this spontaneous-seeming 
poem is a cunningly contrived work 
in two movements of fifty-one lines 
each, with the second section rhyming 
backwards with the first—the first line 
rhyming with the last, the second with 


the second last, and so on, the only pair 
of adjacent lines rhyming being the 
fifty-first and the fifty-second. Whether 
the ear catches this complicated cross 
rhyming or not, it is part of a cunning 
pattern of ebb and flow, of movement 
and counter-movement, which runs 
through the poem, This single piece of 
evidence is perhaps enough to prove 
that, for all the appearance of sponta- 
neity and sometimes of free association 
that his poems present to some readers, 
Thomas was a remarkably conscien- 
tious craftsman for whom meaning was 
bound up with pattern and order. No 
modern poet in English has had a 
keener sense of form or has handled 
stanzas and verse paragraphs—whether 
traditional or original—with more 
deliberate cunning. 

It is worth stressing this at the out- 
set, because there are still some people 
who talk of Thomas as though he were 


a writer of an inspired mad rhetoric, 
of glorious, tumbling, swirling lan- 
guage, which fell from his pen in mag- 
nificent disorder. He has been held up by 
some as the antithesis of Eliot and his 
school, renouncing the cerebral order- 
liness of the 1920’s and the 1930's in 
favour of a new romanticism, an en- 
gaging irresponsibility. And on the 
other hand there are those who discuss 
his poems as though they are merely 
texts for exposition, ignoring the 
rhyme scheme and the complicated 
verbal and visual patterning to concen- 
trate solely on the intellectual implica- 
tions of the images. The truth is that 
Thomas is neither a whirling romantic 
nor a metaphysical imagist, but a poet 
who uses pattern and metaphor in a 
complex craftsmanship in order to 
create a ritual of celebration. He sees 
life as a continuous process, sees the 
workings of biology as a magical trans- 
formation producing unity out of 
identity, identity out of unity, the 
generations linked with one another 
and man linked with nature. Again and 
again in his early poems he seeks to find 
a poetic ritual for the celebration of 
this identity: 

Before I knocked and flesh let enter, 
With liquid hands tapped on the womb, 
I who was shapeless as the water 

That shaped the Jordan near my home 


Was brother to Mnetha’s daughter 
And sister to the fathering worm. 


Or again: 


The force that through the green fuse 
drives the flower 

Drives my green age; that blasts the roots 
of trees 

Is my destroyer. 


And most clearly of all: 


This bread I break was once the oat, 
This wine upon a foreign tree 
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Plunged in its fruit; 

Man in the day or wind at night 

Laid the crops low, broke the grape’s 


This flesh you break, this blood you let 
Make desolation in the vein, 

Were oat and grape 

Born of the sensual root and sap; 

My wine you drink, my bread you snap. 


Man is locked in a round of identi- 
ties ; the beginning of growth is also the 
first movement towards death, the 
beginning of love is the first move to- 
wards procreation which in turn moves 
towards new growth, and the only way 
out of time’s squirrel-cage is to em- 
brace the unity of man with nature, of 
the generations with each other, of the 
divine with the human, of life with 
death, to see the glory and the wonder 
of it. If we ignore the cosmic round to 
seize the moment when we think we 
have it, we are both deluded and 
doomed: 


I see the boys of summer in their ruin 

Lay the gold tithings barren, 

Setting no store by harvest, freeze the soils; 

There in their heat the winter floods 

Of frozen loves they fetch their girls, 

And drown the cargoed apples in their 
tides. 


Those boys of light are curdlers in their 
folly, 
Sour the boiling honey; .. . 


This is from an early poem; and several 
of these early poems strike this note— 
the note of doom in the midst of present 
pleasure, for concealed in each moment 
lie change and death. Thomas did not 
rush towards the celebration of unity 
in all life and all time which later be- 
came an important theme of comfort 
for him; he moved to it through dis- 
illusion and experiment. The force that 
drives the flower and the tree to full 


burgeoning and then to death, would 
destroy him also. Only later came the 
realisation that such destruction is no 
destruction, but a guarantee of im- 
mortality, of perpetual life in a cosmic 
eternity: 


And death shall have no dominion. 

Dead men naked they shall be one 

With the man in the wind and the west 
moon; 

When their bones are picked clean and the 
clean bones gone, 

They shall have stars at elbow and foot; 

Though they go mad they shall be sane, 

Though they sink through the sea they shall 
rise again; 

Though lovers be lost love shall not, 

And death shall have no dominion. 


It is this thought that sounds the note 
of triumph in “Ceremony after a Fire 
Raid” and which provides the comfort 
in “A Refusal to Mourn the Death, by 
Fire, of a Child in London.” 

“A Refusal to Mourn” is a poem 
worth pausing at, for it illustrates not 
only a characteristic theme of what 
might be called the middle Thomas, but 
also a characteristic way of handling 
the theme. The poem is ritualistic in 
tone; its dominant images are sacra- 
mental; and the cunningly contrived 
rise and fall of the cadence of each 
stanza adds to the note of formal 
ceremony. There are four stanzas, the 
first two and one line of the third con- 
taining a single sentence which swells 
out to a magnificent surge of meaning. 
Then, after a pause, the final stanza 
makes a concluding ritual statement, an 
antiphonal chant answering the first 
three stanzas. The paraphrasable mean- 
ing of the poem is simple enough: the 
poet is saying that never, until the end 
of the world and the final return of all 
things to their primal elements, will he 
distort the meaning of the child’s death 
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by mourning. One dies but once, and 
through that death becomes re-united 
with the timeless unity of things. But 
the paraphrasable meaning is not, of 
course, the meaning of the poem, which 
is expanded at each point through a 
deliberately sacramental imagery while 
at the same time the emotion is con- 
trolled and organized by the cadences 
of the stanza, The first stanza and a 
half describes the end of the world as a 
return from differentiated identity to 
elemental unity: 


Never until the mankind making 

Bird beast and flower 

Fathering and all humbling darkness 

Tells with silence the last light breaking 
And the still hour 

Is come of the sea tumbling in harness 


And I must enter again the round 

Zion of the water bead 

And the synagogue of the ear of corn 
Shall I let pray the shadow of a sound 
Or sow my salt seed 

In the least valley of sackcloth to mourn 


The majesty and burning of the child’s 
death.... 


There is no obscurity here, to anybody 
who knows Thomas’s idiom. We have 
only to recall “This bread I break was 
once the oat” to realise the significance 
of the first three lines of the second 
stanza. The water bead and the ear of 
corn are symbolic primal elements, to 
which all return at the end. But why 
“Zion of the water bead” and “syna- 
gogue of the ear of corn”? The answer 
is simply that these are sacramental 
images intended to give a sacramental 
meaning to the statement. It is a kind 
of imagery of which Thomas is very 
fond (one can find numerous other 
examples, among them such a phrase 
as “the parables of sun light” in ‘““Poem 
in October” or his use of Adam and 
Christ in his earlier peoems). One 
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might still ask why he says “syna- 
gogue” and not “church.”” The answer, 
I think, is that he wants to shock the 
reader into attention to the sacramental 
meaning. A more everyday religious 
word might pass by as a conventional 
poetic image; but “synagogue’”’ attracts 
our attention at once; it has no mean- 
ing other than its literal one, and there- 
fore can be used freshly in a non-literal 
way. The third stanza continues: 
I shall not murder 
The mankind of her going with a grave 
truth 
Nor blaspheme down the stations of her 
breath 
With any further 
Elegy of innocence and youth. 
Here words like “mankind,” “blas- 
pheme,” “stations of her breath’ (re- 
calling “station of the Cross”) play an 
easily discernible part in the expansion 
of the meaning, while the pun in “grave 
truth” represents a device common 
enough in modern poetry. The conclud- 
ing stanza gives the reason, the counter- 
statement: 
Deep with the first dead lies London's 
daughter, 
Robed in the long friends, 
The grains beyond age, the dark veins of 
her mother, 
Secret by the unmourning water 
Of the riding Thames. 
After the first death, there is no other. 
This echoes, in its own way, the open- 
ing stanza; but its tone is new; it is 
that of liturgical proclamation. We 
need not wince at the suggestion that 
“long friends” means (among other 
things) worms; worms for Thomas 
were not disgusting, but profoundly 
symbolic: like maggots they are ele- 
ments of corruption and thus of re- 
unification, of eternity. 
How much a poem of this kind owes 
to the imagery and to the cadence, as 
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well as to the careful patterning, can be 
seen at once if one takes the perhaps 
extreme method of turning its para- 
phrasable content into conventional 
rhymed verse: 


Not until doomsday’s final call 

And all the earth returns once more 
To that primaeval home of all, 

When on that insubstantial shore 

The tumbling primal waters foam 
And silence rules her lonely home, 


And I return to whence I came, 
The sacramental child of earth, 
Joining with nature to proclaim 
A death that is a second birth— 
No, not until that final sleep 

Will I for this dead infant weep. 


She lies with her ancestral dead, 
The child of London, home at last 
To earth from whence all life is bred 
And present mingles with the past. 
The unmourning waters lap her feet: 
She has no second death to meet. 


This is doggerel, of course, but it con- 
tains, in however crude a form, the 
essential paraphrasable meaning of the 
Thomas poem—yet misses everything 
of any significance about it. The note 
of ritual, of sacrament, of celebration, 
achieved through his special use of 
imagery and by other devices, is central 
in Thomas’s poetry. 

I have not given a critical analysis 
of the poem, which space forbids, but 
merely suggested a way of looking at 
it. “A Refusal to Mourn” is a charac- 
teristic poem of one phase of Thomas’s 
career, during which he was drawing 
together his impressions of the unity of 
all creation and all time to serve the 
purpose of a specific occasion. His 
earlier poems often fail by being too 
packed with metaphor suggestive of 
identity. Words like “Adam,” “Christ,” 
“ghost,” “worm,” “Womb,” phrases 
like “the mouth of time,” ‘“death’s 
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feather,” “beach of flesh,” “hatching 
hair,” “half-tracked thigh,” abound, 
and though each has its orderly place 
in the poem the reader often feels 
dulled by the continuous impact of 
repeated words of this kind. The 
sonnet-sequence, “Altarwise by owl- 
light,” contains some brilliant identify- 
ing imagery (suggesting the identity 
of man with Christ, of creation with 
death, of history with the present), 
but it is altogether too closely packed, 
too dense, to come across effectively. 
The opening is almost a self-parody : 


Altarwise by owl-light in the half-way 
house 

The gentleman lay graveward with his 
furies; 

Abaddon in the hangnail cracked from 
Adam, 

And, from his fork, a dog among the fairies, 

The atlas-eater with a jaw for news, 

Bit out the mandrake with to-morrow’s 

_ scream... . 


The careful explicator will be able to 
produce informative glosses on each of 
these phrases, but the fact remains that 
the poem is congested with its meta- 
phors, and the reader is left with a feel- 
ing of oppression. A fair number of 
Thomas’s earlier poems are obscure 
for this reason. It is not the obscurity 
of free association or of references to 
private reading, but an obscurity which 
results from an attempt to pack too 
much into a short space, to make every 
comma tell, as it were. With his con- 
tinuous emphasis on birth, pre-natal 
life, the relation of parent to child, 
growth, the relation of body and spirit, 
of life to death, of human and animal 
to vegetable, and similar themes, and 
his constant search for devices to cele- 
brate these and identify them with each 
other, he does not want one word to 
slip which may help in building up the 
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total pattern of meaning. One of his 
poems shows how the making of con- 
tinuous connections and identities can 
bewilder the reader: 


To-day, this insect, and the world I breathe, 

Now that my symbols have outelbowed 
space, 

Time at the city spectacles, and half 

The dear, daft time I take to nudge the 
sentence, 

In trust and tale have I divided sense, 

Slapped down the guillotine, the blood-red 
double 

Of head and tail made witnesses to this 

Murder of Eden and green genesis. 


He is saying here, in his compact meta- 
phorical way, that expression in lan- 
guage (which means expression in 
time) breaks up and so distorts the 
original vision. In his desire to avoid 
that breaking up he sometimes piles up 
the images and metaphores until the 
reader simply cannot construe the lines 
(as in the sixth stanza of “When, like 
a Running Grace’). But it must be 
emphasised that this is not the fault of 
a bad romantic poetry, too loose and 
exclamatory, but comes from what can 
perhaps be called the classical vice of 
attempting to press too much into a 
little space. 

Thomas progressed from _ those 
poems in which his techniques of identi- 
fication are sometimes pressed too far, 
through a period of “occasional” verse 
in which he focussed his general no- 
tions on particular incidents and situa- 
tions to give a grave and formal 
ceremonial poetry (“A Refusal to 
Mourn,” “Do not go gentle into that 
good night,” “On the Marriage of a 
Virgin,” etc.) to a period of more 
limpid, open-worked poetry in which, 
instead of endeavouring to leap outside 
time into a pantheistic cosmos beyond 
the dimensions, he accepts time and 
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change and uses memory as an elegiac 
device (‘Poem in October,” “Fern 
Hill,” “Over Sir John’s Hill,” “Poem 
on His Birthday”). But these divisions 
are not strictly chronological, nor do 
they take account of all the kinds of 
verse he was writing. There is, 
for example, “A Winter’s Tale,” a 
“middle” poem, which handles a uni- 
versal folk theme with a quiet beauty 
that results from perfect control of the 
imagery. It is far too long a poem to 
qucte, and it needs to be read as a 
whole to be appreciated: it is one of 
Thomas’s half dozen truly magnificent 
poems. 

Another remarkable poem, which 
does not quite fit into my three-fold 
classification, is “Vision and Prayer,” 
a finely wrought pattern-poem in two 
parts of six stanzas each. In no other 
poem has Thomas so _ successfully 
handled the theme of the identity of 
himself, everyman, and Christ. He 
imagines himself addressing the un- 
born Christ who, in his mother’s womb, 
seems separated from himself by a 
“wall thin as a wren’s bone.” The infant 
in the next room replies, explaining 
that it is his destiny to storm out across 
the partition that separates man from 
God, and the poet identifies himself 
with the glory and suffering of Christ’s 
redemptive career. The first part of the 
poem blazes to a conclusion with a 
vision of the triumph and pain of 
Christ’s death. The second movement 
begins in a slow, hushed, almost mutter- 
ing cadence: the poet prays that Christ 
remain in the womb, for men are in- 
different and wanton and not werth 
redemption. Let the splendour of 
Christ’s martyrdom remain unrevealed ; 
“May the crimson/ Sun spin a grave 
grey/ And the colour of clay/ Stream 
upon his martyrdom.” But as he ends 
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this sad prayer the sun of God blazes 
forth and takes up the poet in its 
lightning. “The sun roars at the 
prayer’s end.” No summary or partial 
quotation can do justice to the force 
and brilliance of this most cunningly 
modulated poem. The stanzas of the 
first part are diamond-shaped, and 
those of the second part hour-glass 
shaped, and this visual device is not 
arbitrary, but reflects and answers the 
movement of the thought and emotion 
at each point. 

Of the more limpid, open-worked 
poems of the third period, “Poem in 
October” (though written earlier than 
the others in this group) can stand as 
an excellent example. The poet, on his 
thirtieth birthday, is remembering his 
past and seeing himself in the familiar 
Welsh landscape as a boy with his 
mother: 


It was my thirtieth year to heaven 
Woke to my hearing from harbour and 
neighbour wood 
And the mussel pooled and the heron 
Priested shore 
The morning beckon 
With water praying and call of seagull and 
rook 
And the knock of sailing boats on the net 
webbed wall 
Myself to set foot 
That second 
In the still sleeping town and set forth. 


Again we have the sacramentalising of 
nature (“heron priested shore” ) and we 
have also a sense of glory in the natural 
world which Thomas learned to render 
more and more effectively as his art ma- 
tured, Again, one cannot see the quality 
of the poem from an extract; elegy is 
combined with remembrance and com- 
memoration, and the emotion rises and 
falls in a fine movement. 

Thomas’s most recently published 
work is his radio play, “Under Milk 
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Wood,” which was broadcast by the 
B.B.C.’s Third Programme some 
months ago and won instant approval 
among professional critics and laymen 
alike. In writing for the radio Thomas 
naturally avoided any too close packing 
of the imagery, and chose a style closer 
to that of “Poem in October” than to 
that of his earlier poems. In spite of an 
occasional touch of sentimentality, 
“Under Milk Wood” is a remarkable 
performance—one of the few examples 
in our time of spoken poetry’ which is 
both good and popular. In estimating 
the loss to literature of Thomas’s early 
death, I should be inclined to put the cut- 
ting short of his career as a poet for the 
radio as the most serious of all. Thomas 
was by instinct a popular poet—as he 
wrote: 


Not for the proud man apart 

From the raging moon I write 

On these spendthrift pages 

Nor for the towering dead 

With their nightingales and psalms 
But for the lovers, their arms 

Round the griefs of the ages, 

Who pay no praise or wages 

Nor heed my craft or art. 


He had no desire to be difficult or eso- 
teric. He drew on the Bible and on uni- 
versal folk themes rather than on 
obscure late classical writers or Jessie 
Weston’s “From Ritual to Romance.” 
In “Under Milk Wood” he put into 
simple yet powerful and cunning verse a 
day in the life of a Welsh village, with 
each character rendered in terms of 
some particular human weakness or 
folly. Unlike, Eliot, Thomas accepted 


*T call the language of “Under Milk Wood” 
poetry, though it is prose to the eye. When I 
wrote this, I had heard the play twice but I had 
not read it, and there is no doubt that to the ear 
it is poetry. The opposite is true of T. S. Eliot’s 
later plays, where the language is verse to the 
eye but prose to the ear. 
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man as he was: he had a relish for hu- 
manity. By the end of his life he had 
learned to be both poetically honest and 
poetically simple—a difficult combina- 
tion, especially in our time. And in 
choosing the spoken verse of the radio 
as a medium he was pointing the way to- 
wards a bridging of the appalling gap in 
our culture between professional critic 
and ordinary reader. 

Was he a great poet? Against him it 
can be argued that his range was se- 
verely limited, that (in his earlier 
poems) he overdid a handful of images 
and phrases to the point almost of paro- 


dying himself, that many of his poems 
are clotted with an excess of parallel- 
seeking metaphors. I doubt if he wrote 
a dozen really first-rate poems (they 
would include, among those not hither- 
to mentioned here, “In the White 
Giant’s Thigh” and “In Country 
Sleep”). In his favour it can be claimed 
that at his best he is magnificent, as well 
as original in tone and technique, and 
that he was growing in poetic stature 
to the last. Perhaps the question is, in 
the most literal sense, academic. It is 
enough that he wrote some poems that 
the world will not willingly let die. 
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School Play Cast 
A Midsummer Night's Dream 


They are building a house of laughter and gay romance— 
Building it out of the stuff of a poet’s trance. 

Shimmering rhythms are the walls of it, 

And lines that tease the mind are the halls of it. 

The window phrases look on garden plots 

Where bloom youth’s whimsical forget-me-nots ; 

And fancy dews each fact with lovely words 

That echo like the notes of singing birds. 

Oh, the actors are building a house of love and laughter— 
And their hearts will dwell in it forever after. 


Paseo High School 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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Poetry: A Springboard Approach 


= teachers, even some of us who 
like poetry and teach it lovingly and 
well, have far too often approached the 
Poetry Unit in our course of study in 
any one of several near-fatal manners. 
Either we frighten the wits out of our 
suspicious pupils with our preparations 
for the coming struggle, or we start off 
on such a tangent that we hardly have 
time to teach the poetry itself. We be- 
come overly concerned with meter, with 
the identification of figures of speech, 
with the biographies of the poets, or 
with recordings of poems that have 
been made into music, or with some 
other facet. 

Down there below us lies Poetry 
Pond, glinting enigmatically, with the 
Course-of-Study Trail leading up out 
of the water to the End-of-Semester 
Picnic Ground area, Out in the middle 
you can see how Miss Blank has solved 
her problem with the aid of some float- 
ing logs. Her Twentieth Century 
Acheans are grimly holding onto these 
and working their way across the sur- 
face to the measured cadence of mem- 
ory selections. Twenty lines a week 
will get them back to their native is- 
land. And who knows? Maybe some of 
them will remember a few of those 
magic lines in later years, when the 
words will at last mean something to 
them. 

Well, here you are. And here is a 
sturdy, seldom-used pier running out 
into the water, toward which I would 
direct your attention. At the end of it 
is a diving board—not a high tower, 
mind you, but just a plain board about 
two and a half feet off the water. There 
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is no turning back now. You are going 
to try something different this time. 


Behind you lie the gray Azores, 
Behind, the Gates of Hercules... . 


At this point perhaps it would be 
well for me to admit that I too have 
committed just about all the pedagogi- 
cal sins commonly made in approaching 
the poetry unit. I have set up detours of 
biographical study and heaven knows 
what else in attempts to make the 
poems more meaningful, but the ex- 
ploration of tangential approaches 
never truly succeeded. 

Plainly, and honestly, the “spring- 
board” that I have been leading you 
toward is merely the procedure of 
plunging in and having some fun with 
poetry. What does it matter if no one 
learns to execute a perfect swan dive? 
You can still have a refreshing plunge 
. . . for one thing (grab your nose 
tightly, if you wish) try some humorous 
verse to begin with. If it’s not in the 
book, bring some in from the outside. 
For another thing, start a class scrap- 
book of poems which your pupils al- 
ready like. For another, have each row 
act as a committee, taking turns at 
choosing and putting onto the black- 
board two or four meaningful lines per 
day. 

I discovered the “springboard” al- 
most by accident. I had tried every- 
thing, I thought. But I was shaken to 
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the soles of my pedagogical shoes one 
term when I brazenly launched a 12A 
class into its modern poetry unit by 
reading it some dialect selections and 
parodies. Our Untermeyer collection 
contained several Italian dialect poems 
by T. A. Daly, and I followed these 
with a Pennsylvania Dutch version of 
Whittier’s “Barbara Frietchie,” a dash 
of Ogden Nash, a few limericks, some 
“Little Willies,” and even some of my 
own humorous verse. (Don’t worry! If 
you don’t write the stuff, just read 
them your “favorite” humorous poems 
—but be sure they’re funny. Nothing 
falls quite so flat as “teacher” humor 
that isn’t.) 

My first assignment was simple. The 
class members were simply to bring in 
a poem or two that they liked, of what- 
ever kind, with a view toward the 
eventual assembling of a scrapbook. 
As I indicated earlier, I was unpre- 
pared for the response. At the end of 
the period the blasé seniors crowded 
around my desk. They wanted a copy 
of this or that poem which I had read. 
They wanted to tell me about some of 
their own favorites. One of the boys 
wondered whether I was acquainted 
with this or that French-Canadian dia- 
lect poem. They were genuinely en- 
thusiastic—and this had never hap- 
pened to me, before, on the first day of 
the Dreaded Poetry Unit. As they went 
out the door I caught an overtone 
which I interpreted to mean: “Imagine 
—old Simon Legree isn’t as stuffy as 
we'd thought! Maybe that poetry busi- 
ness doesn’t have such long whiskers 
after all.” 

At least, the wall of restraint and re- 
sistance had been breached, if it had 
ever existed. And now I didn’t dare to 
stop. They were in the water, and they 
liked their first dunking, and now it 
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was necessary that they at least learn 
how to float. One activity we had fun 
with was making some last lines for 
limericks. 

Believe me, some of the lines devel- 
oped by the class were not to be sneered 
at, and the group learned what it needed 
to know about meter by trying to write 
meter. We even tried a cooperative 
class limerick with fair success. You 
know the method; everyone writes a 
tentative first line, and the most popular 
is placed on the board. Then everyone 
writes a tentative second line, and the 
same selecting and placing-on-board 
procedure is followed. You might get 
something like: 


There was schoolboy from 
Struthers 
Who wore clothes handed down by his 
brothers. 
Said he with a smile 
After thinking awhile, 
“At least, I don’t have to wear Mother’s!” 


a young 


Said a girl in the high school at Warren, 
“This lesson’s exceedingly borin’. 

“It’s odd,” so she spake, 

“But I can’t stay awake— 
When even the teacher is snorin’.” 


Whatever you do, don’t look down 
your nose at the limerick form. There 
are many valuable prizes given away 
each year to persons who have a knack 
of turning out clever last lines to limer- 
icks, There are many persons in the 
business world who earn good salaries 
composing advertising jingles, singing 
commercials, and greeting card verses. 
Recently I helped judge a last-line-of- 
a-limerick contest in which the winner 
was given a trip to Denmark. There 
were, reportedly, nearly 15,000 entries. 

Also, the class tried a few humorous 
poems of a different nature. The “Little 
Willie” model is always popular. But 
limericks and “Little Willies” must not 
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take up a disproportionate amount of 
time. What else can you do, now that 
you've plunged boldly in? 

Several magazines offer a clue—the 
field of picturesque speech. These small 
items are set up as bold-face boxes in 
the middle of a page, for typographical 
effectiveness, or at the end of articles, 
as fillers. The single sentences or 
phrases will help give a class an aware- 
ness of the poetic method of creating 
word magic, and the pupils themselves 
can be moved to create some original 
fragments. Here are a few gleaned 
from a junior high school booklet of 
prose and verse: 


The Christmas tree on Christmas morning 
appears as a stately queen clad in glittering 
jewels as she watches over her subjects, the 
Christmas presents. 


Leaves rustle underfoot, and the pine trees 
are tall sentinels against the clear October 
sky. 


October, the end of summer, the beginning 
of winter, enters through an archway of 
painted maples and oaks. 


Basically, these bits of imagery are 
the stuff of which poetry is made. They 
are word magic, just as music is sound 
magic, as dancing is motion magic, and 
as painting is line-and-color magic. 
From such beginning exercises it is 
not difficult—at least not too difficult— 
to progress to a class-written (coopera- 
tive) free verse poem. Put a colorful 
beginning on the board, and then have 
the class build a second line, a third, 
and so on. But this is a step, naturally, 
which is not for all groups. It is for no 
group, unless you have shown them 
what, and what not, to do. If you ask 
them to write something of their own, 
I beg you to plead for free verse, which 
avoids the arbitrary demands of rhyme 
or meter. For as surely as you permit 
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them to write in rhyme, the mechanics 
will dominate the sense. You'll get 
doggerel, and deserve it, if you are not 
utterly ruthless. 

Well, how does one avoid doggerel, 
aside from insisting on free verse 
rather than rhyme? One method, and a 
simple one, is to insist that pupils do 
NOT write about certain subjects. 
These subjects, to be avoided as though 
they were poison, are: mother, God, 
country, flag, elves and fairies, pets, 
and Abraham Lincoln. Young writers 
may do almost as badly with some 
other topics, but they will be most 
trite and banal when writing about 
these. What can they write about, then? 
About nature, places, things, people, 
and events. To be specific, about a 
storm, the north wind, snow, fog, rain, 
dawn, evening, clouds, an abandoned 
road, a vacant house, a tree, a stone 
wall, a bridge, a rail fence, a mailbox, 
an alley, a church bell, lights at night 

. about a local legend or famous 
event, an old farmer, a country church, 
a blind horse, an old automobile, an 
article of clothing, an abandoned (or 
busy) factory, an airplane, a trailer 
camp, men going to work or coming 
home, harvesting, canning, household 
chores, a valued possession, a broken 
window, an Indian relic, a photograph, 
a painting, a friend . . . about life, 
death, love and fears . . . praise, criti- 
cism, or pleading for the correction of 
an injustice . . . about a grandparent, 
stairways, a mirror, a train, a boat, a 
well-known landmark, a favorite place 
or favorite pastime, a local custom, a 
well-worn tool, a broken dish. Believe 
me, the list could go on and on. These, 
as well as any, can be your subjects. 

Now we come to the momentous 
question of how to begin. Some of your 
class, you are well aware, will still be 
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chewing their pencils when the bell 
rings—if you don’t do something about 
them. Personally, I belong to the ac- 
cretion school of composition, rather 
than the planned outline group. Almost 
any word will do, in a pinch, as a start- 
ing point. I simply assign a specific 
word to a laggard class as a beginning 
device. Once they have written down in, 
the, here, while, when, after, as, on, 
green, dark, huge, swiftly, or whatever 
word has struck my fancy, at least they 
will be launched. For it is the nature of 
words, put down on paper, to beget 
words. It is in the nature of words to 
grow into phrases that provoke a chain 
of thought that becomes a series of 
statements with a meaningful direction. 
I hope that I am not over-simplifying 
the matter of the stumbling blocks to 
composition, but I do earnestly believe 
we permit too many stumbling blocks 
to exist. 


All right, you have a word—birds. 
Next add some figure-of-speech word 
magic onto that concept: 


Birds that were swift arrows 


Well, there’s a first line. Now for a 
second, third, and fourth. 


Birds that were swift arrows 

Pierced the dusk, 

Bored ragged holes into the tree shadows 
And were still. 


Ah! It looks as if we might have the 
start of a poem (or maybe a whole 
poem!) about birds, or about evening, 
or about a coming storm. The mood 
and the caprice of the imagination will 
determine the rest of the poem. You see 
how the method of accretion works. 

Now here are a few free-verse don’ts 
to put into the notebooks: 


(1) Don’t merely chop a plain prose state- 
ment into uneven lengths. Each line 


should “say something’—even though 
it be a single word. 

(2) Don’t end lines with weak words like 
and, but, the, of, from. 

(3) Don’t use worn-out phrases like old 
and gray, or wistful sighs. 

(4) Don’t use outmoded forms like thee 
and thou, doth, oft, ’tis, o’er, and 
maketh, 


But of course you can’t spend the 
entire time on the activities discussed 
thus far. Sooner or later you must come 
to grips with the specific poems in your 
unit. Personally, I like to use the poems 
in the unit merely as the center for the 
poetry reading activities. The twelfth 
grade class which I mentioned went on 
to collect its scrapbook of favorites. To 
be sure, there were some in the collec- 
tion that I did not care much for— 
“Trees,” for example, and one by Eddie 
Guest. 

But while you discuss comparative 
values, it will help both you and your 
class to understand each other better 
if you start with the assumption that 
there are several kinds of poetry, just 
as there are various kinds of music and 
art and architecture. It will be helpful 
to remember that personal tastes may 
honestly differ—and that they may 
differ startlingly even among intelligent 
and similarly educated adults; to re- 
member that if a pupil likes “Trees” 
(or Eddie Guest, or James Metcalfe), 
his life is therefore that much richer. I 
am not saying, here, that I like these 
examples, but I am saying that I think 
we have too often been guilty of looking 
down our noses at other people’s tastes 
and that we have alienated our pupils 
from us because we have deplored their 
early likes and dislikes. Somewhere, in 
an old trunk, J have two gift volumes 
of poems by Edgar Guest. When I was 
in high school, I thought he was pretty 
good, I could understand him. I also 
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rather liked Swinburne, but I hadn't 
the faintest idea what he was talking 
about... . lam appalled when I reflect 
that there may still be in existence, 
hanging in the homes of friends of my 
college freshman days—some three or 
four dozen framed Mother’s Day 
mottoes and poems for which J was 
responsible, as salesman. I sold over 
two hundred dollars’ worth of those 
sugary sentimentalities ! 

Leaving the matter of taste, then, as 
something to be acquired slowly, and 
not at one grim gulp or one determined 
ducking, you still have the poems of 
The Unit there before you. . .. What I 
did for this twelfth-grade class was to 
set up our study on a topical basis, hunt- 
ing in particular for poems that ex- 
pressed diametrically opposite ideas or 
at least that offered tangent views. Take 
the topic, “Youth-Old Age-Death,” for 
example. On one of the earliest days 
of the unit we read John Neihardt’s 
poem, “Let Me Live Out My Years.” 
You know the poem well. 


LET ME LIVE OUT MY YEARS 


Let me live out my years in heat of blood! 

Let me die drunken with the dreamer’s 
wine! 

Let me not see this soul-house built of mud 

Go toppling to the dust—a vacant shrine! 


Let me go quickly like a candle light 
Snuffed out just at the heydey of its 
glow! 
Give me high noon—and let it then be 
night! 
Thus would I go. 


And grant me, when I face the grisly 
Thing, 
One haughty cry to pierce the gray 
Perhaps! 
O let me be a tune-swept fiddlestring 
That feels the Master Melody—and 
snaps! 


As you can imagine, Neihardt’s sen- 
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timents stirred up considerable agree- 
ment among the romantic seventeen- 
year-olds, Not that they wanted to 
“snap,” just yet. But they did agree for 
the most part that they didn’t want to 
watch themselves going downhill, 
caught in the avalanche of infirmities 
that come with old age. Following that, 
we took another dive off the board— 
this time into Robinson Jeffers’ “Age 
in Prospect.” At once the battle of ideas 
was on, as the class discovered with a 
shock that another poet thought youth 
was only a period of frantic frustration, 
that old age had many more beauties 
and comforts to offer, and that the 
“oreat circle” of existence could make 
it natural for one to look forward to 
death and even welcome it. We did not 
stop here, of course. I asked one of the 
better readers to bring in Browning's 
“Rabbi Ben Ezra” to read to the class, 
and we dug up other conflicting grist 
for the mill of “Youth and Age’”’ ideas. 
Always, of course, there was a sifting 
of values—and a wholesome shifting of 
viewpoints. Some of the “snapping 
fiddlestring” people came over to the 
other side of the fence, although they 
were still somewhat puzzled to find 
that there could be “truths” on both 
sides of a question. But they were 
thinking earnestly, and they didn’t 
mind at all that they had been prodded 
into diving out into deeper water after 
that “let’s have fun with poetry” 
beginning. 

Well, what next? This time I let the 
class decide which of several topical 
areas it wished to explore. There were 
classifications such as the following: 
nature poems, love poems, poems prais- 
ing men or deeds, poems of protest, 
statements of beliefs, war poems, re- 
ligious poems, and poems of the com- 
monplace. We could still easily cover 
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several such categories, using our book 
as the springboard, and each pupil 
could either write a paper on some 
poet who had struck his fancy or could 
write on one of the categories not 
covered in the classwork. High school 
pupils can often write surprisingly well 
about poems if you insist that they 
work with certain specifics: general 
meaning, mood, colorful lines or 
phrases, and comparisons with poems 
by other authors. By letting some stu- 
dents work on the poems in the book 
itself and insisting, perhaps, that the 
college-bound pupils read extensively 
in a single poet, you are taking care 
of individual differences. Also, your 
classroom work will have given them 
sufficient familiarity with poetry that 
they will be able to approach the as- 
signment with some confidence. 

You must not expect miracies. You 
must show them, on the blackboard, 
how to set up two lines of poetry that 
they want to quote to prove a point. 
You must show them how to record a 
critical opinion or phrase that is not 
their own—and do it legitimately. And 
finally, you must use considerable 
judgment in guiding your pupils to- 
ward the choice of poets whom they will 
probably understand and like. You 
must know both your poets and your 
pupils. You must be sensible. It will be 
infinitely wiser to urge some boys to 
write on Robert W. Service than to 
insist that they wrestle with Walt 
Whitman. 

If you have worked well enough, you 
will move some of your pupils to turn 
in some pretty fair verse—perhaps 
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something for your school newspaper 
or magazine. 

Years later, when you have almost 
forgotten how you brashley led your 
first “Wee, sleekit, cowrin, tim’rous 
beasties” out onto the pier at Poetry 
Pond and pushed them in with happy 
shouts of nonsense and dialect and paro- 
dies and limericks, perhaps your highest 
reward will come. You will be walking 
along a street of your own, or an alien, 
city and you will be approached by a 
young matron with an offspring in tow 
and a gleam in her eye—or by a husky 
young businessman whose name, you 
remember dimly, was one to be men- 
tioned with reverence when the “old 
timers” at East or West or South High 
started talking football and fullbacks. 

“Mr. Johnson,” or “Miss Smith,” this 
ancient mariner who once crossed 
Poetry Pond with you will say, “you 
know—l’ve never forgotten that poetry 


we studied! I never liked poetry, up till 
then. And now—golly! I think it’s 


swell!” Perhaps you will cringe, 
slightly, wondering what beauties of 
what watersnakes are being appreci- 
ated, what albatross has been lifted 
from this mariner’s neck, just what 
kind of poetry Edith or Bill thinks is 
“swell.” But after a moment of soulful 
reflection you will realize that,no matter 
what the answers to these questions are, 
someone’s life has been made richer 
because you added poetry to it. And you 
shall walk into the town with your 
heart beating faster and promise your- 
self that somehow, sometime, you will 
have fun with poetry again! 


Filty by Sixty! 


A. 
» 


English Workshop 


= English Workshop, a very grati- 
fying experiment in Central High 
School, now in its fourth year, stemmed 
from a felt need. The English Work- 
shop has a two-fold purpose. First, it 
makes it possible to take a student 
where he is in his learning experiences, 
and it helps him to grow at his own 
rate of learning. Second, it offers op- 
portunities to students with superior 
ability to develop their leadership quali- 
ties by assisting as student teachers. 
Before I discuss some of the ways in 
which the English Workshop is used 
and by whom, I shall try to picture 
the activity and its organization. About 
twenty students are seated informally 
in the room in twos and threes. They 
are talking in low tones, interested in 
their work, apparently unconscious of 
any other group. The Workshop is a 
large, friendly attractive room, with 
blonde movable chairs, two large writ- 
ing tables with work materials, and 
English textbooks of all grades. Stu- 
dents’ art work, adding much color and 
interest, is displayed around the room. 
Our administration feels that any- 
thing worth doing is worth organiza- 
tion. Principal Samuel Upton, Guid- 
ance Director Marion Campbell, and 
two members of the English Depart- 
ment worked out the framework for 
the English Workshop. It is open three 
hours daily. A teacher, relieved of one 
class, is always in charge. She is as- 
sisted by ten student-teachers who have 
achieved excellence in their English. 
Attendance in the Workshop is on a 
voluntary basis. A student may leave 
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his study hall on a pass and check into 
the Workshop if he feels that he needs 
help. His problem may be to form a 
topic sentence, to correct a dangling 
participle, or to make an outline. Just 
as he goes for help to the library for 
ten minutes or sixty minutes, he may 
stay in the Workshop until his need 
is met. When the student walks in, he 
is checked by the monitor at the door. 
Then he is met by the teacher, who de- 
termines his need and assigns him to a 
student-tutor. Together the students 
work out the problem presented. 
There are three issues which seem 
important in discussing our English 
Workshop. The first is, How did it hap- 
pen? What felt needs developed this 
method in the curriculum? As a result 
of our guidance facilities, testing pro- 
grams, reading tests, and counseling 
interviews, there was an increasing 
awareness on the part of the faculty of 
the wide range of abilities, tempera- 
ments, interests, and aspirations of stu- 
dents. Out of the frustrations which 
we all feel came the realization that we 
were not meeting the needs of many in- 
dividual students. As we teachers be- 
came more and more interested in what 
was happening to the whole child, our 
emphasis was on the guidance-curricu- 
lum view and we began to watch 
growth, not marks. Next, we felt the 
need to provide students the oppor- 
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tunity to receive help during school 
hours. We teachers are willing to help 
students after school, but we can’t get 
the students. Work permits reveal the 
large number who cannot stay after 
school. Athletics and other extra-cur- 
ricular club activities take many. Indi- 
vidual home responsibilities involve 
many others, Also, we felt the need to 
help students help themselves. Our sys- 
tem has not begun to tap the great re- 
sources of student help—student par- 
ticipation in the curriculum. (Our high 
school has an enrollment of 1500. 
Grades 7 and 8 use large blocks of time 
in a fused program. Grades 9 through 
12 are departmentalized with heads of 
departments. The Workshop was estab- 
lished, growing out of felt needs within 
the framework of an almost traditional 
departmentalized system with tightly 
drawn lines. ) 

The second issue to be discussed is, 
What kind of students utilize the 
Workshop? and, How do they use it? 
The records show that 10,482 students 
used the English Workshop during the 
four years it has been operating. This 
does not necessarily mean that 10,482 
different students used it; one student 
may have come in many times. Perhaps 
one of the outstanding features of our 
Workshop is that all kinds of students 
utilize it. One all “A” student came in 
frequently just to verify his answers. 
Then there is always the average stu- 
dent, puzzled over some particular 
phase of his work, who needs some in- 
dividual attention the classroom teacher 
cannot find the time to give. There are 
also some handicapped students, with 
specific needs. Here guidance oppor- 
tunities are many. 

One group of students who benefit 
from the Workshop is the physically 
handicapped. When Bill, a_ sixteen- 
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year-old, came to us three semesters 
ago, he could not speak so that he could 
be understood in class. He had sus- 
tained injuries in an automobile acci- 
dent and was partially paralyzed. By 
the end of the first semester he could 
read aloud simple sentences that could 
be understood by his tutor. We were 
not scientifically prepared to meet his 
need academically, but Bili needed to 
be helped to adjust socially. His prog- 
ress was rapid. Four students who had 
speech blocks also came in for help. 
Their difficulty in English was that 
they hesitated to ask questions in a 
group situation. Here they felt a sense 
of freedom with  student-teachers. 
Then, students who have been ill and 
out of school come in for help on make- 
up work. We have many culturally re- 
tarded students—Negroes from the 
Deep South. Also there are those who 
are handicapped by serious academic 
problems—slow learners and the low 
normal. 

Another group comprises the stu- 
dents with language handicaps. We 
have enrolled large numbers of dis- 
placed students from Latvia, and they 
need specific help in spoken English. 
When Razma came to us, she was not 
speaking one word in English. We had 
no way of knowing whether she could 
speak it. Razma skipped school for two 
weeks. When she returned, she was 
taken out of a regular English class 
and assigned to the Workshop. We 
gave her an excellent tutor who won 
her confidence, and in one month she 
was chattering like a little magpie in 
English, which she had known but had 
been too frightened to use. We had 
Jackie, a fifteen-year-old French girl 
who had learned conversational Eng- 
lish, but who could not read even the 
alphabet. She was taking a vocational 
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program and worked ina millinery shop 
after school. When she answered the 
phone occasionally, she could not spell 
the customers’ names. One of our 
wonderful tutors worked with her 
daily, and at the end of three weeks 
she was reading third- and fourth- 
grade books. 

Another group, handicapped victims 
of home environment furnishes us with 
splendid guidance opportunities. Joe 
had been truant many times. He was 
assigned daily to the English Work- 
shop for two hours. During the semes- 
ter he wrote out many of his problems 
in themes which were very revealing. 
We were able to keep him in school one 
more semester. Harry, the student- 
teacher assigned to Joe, had a serious 
home problem which he had never been 
able to discuss, and as he helped Joe, 
Harry for the first time faced some of 
his own personal issues and began to 
solve some of his own personal diffi- 
culties. For two semesters Mrs. Jerry 
Smith, a forty-year-old mother with a 
daughter in college, came to the Work- 
shop for help. 

Then there is the group composed 
of student-teachers. These superior stu- 
dents use the Workshop for leadership 
training opportunities. Thus the Eng- 
lish Workshop proves to be a two-way 
street. Student-teachers receive no 
credit, often their work seems like a 
thankless job, there are no cheers from 
a grandstand; but most of the 150 stu- 
dent-teachers whom we have had over 
the four years feel that the Workshop 
is a most rewarding experience. They 
learn to think quickly, to talk fluently, 
to listen patiently. They gain poise, and 
an understanding of people. The Work- 
shop draws leaders from various fields: 
co-captain of the football team, the 
Snow Queen, editor-in-chief of the an- 


nual, literary editor, and president of 
the National Honor Society. Another 
type of students, whom we use as teach- 
ers, are skilled in the use of English 
but need social skills and service experi- 
ences. Harry, who tutored Joe, was one 
of these. Living with his father, he was 
a victim of a broken home, He was 
lonely and hated school and, appar- 
ently, people. He seemed to change 
completely in three months as he helped 
Joe and others. Then we had isolation- 
ist Jane. She was a member of a very 
strict religious sect. She seemed totally 
unadjusted in school. As she helped 
other students, she showed improve- 
ment in her own social skills. 

The  student-teachers themselves 
have evaluated many of their experi- 
ences in the Workshop. Twice the Uni- 
versity of Michigan graduate classes in 
guidance have invited groups of stu- 
dent-teachers to share with them some 
of their learning experiences, which 
seem to fall into four areas.. 

The first was that of subject matter. 
Jeanne said, “I gained a better under- 
standing of English as I tried to teach 
others.” Another said, “I really learned 
to outline as I taught it.”” One boy, who 
was applying for a scholarship and will 
have to take college entrance exams, 
said, “It was a good review for me in 
the mechanics of grammar.” 

The second area of growth was that 
of vocations. Janet said, “I definitely 
know I want to teach, now after work- 
ing in the English Workshop.” 
Another said, “I am going to be a re- 
porter; this experience, helping others 
with topic sentences, has really helped 
me.” Diane said, “I know I will never 
teach; but whatever my vocation will 
be, I know that I will work with people. 
This experience has taught me how to 
work with people.” 
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The third area of growth was that 
of human relations. Most of the stu- 
dent-teachers expressed a great per- 
sonal satisfaction in helping others. 
Judy said, “I am more diplomatic in 
handling people now.” Another, “I un- 
derstand people better, and I am more 
tactful.” Still another, “When I heard 
his problem, I realized that somebody 
besides me had a problem.” 

Student-teachers feel that they de- 
rive a great deal of help also in the area 
of personality development. One thrill- 
ing experience for me was to listen to 
Paul evaluate his experiences. Paul will 
enter Harvard in the fall. He is very 
gifted in writing, mathematics, science, 
and history. He said, “I gained self- 
control. I never realized students could 
be so dumb. I have had to control my- 
self, as I have had to repeat and re- 
peat the same explanation. But perhaps 
it isn’t their fault. Perhaps we are not 
using the right techniques with them. 
Take prepositions, for example. (I 
don’t mean you, Miss Sonke. All teach- 
ers seem to do it the same way.) We 
tell these little seventh graders to 
memorize forty prepositions in their 
textbook. They go over and over them. 
I think that is wrong. Prepositions have 
no meaning for them. Besides, these are 
not the only prepositions there are, and 
when they see the others, they won't 
recognize them. Prepositional phrases 
should be taught in some related way 
so that they have meaning.” 

Jeanne, a college freshman, who 
worked four semesters, said, “My 
teaching in the Workshop helped me to 
understand all types of people; hence 
I understand myself better. Since I 
have taken psychology, I realize what 
working with people meant to me. I 
always had a hard time talking with 
people; now I really enjoy it. The 
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Workshop helped me to develop my 
own personality.” 


The third issue in discussing the 
Workshop is, What is the direction of 
the Workshop, or, Where is it going? 
Change is the keyword. As we grow, 
the purposes and functions change. We 
know already that skills in working 
with people are going back into the 
regular classroom and that ideas are 
being absorbed into regular classes 
through pupils and teachers. There are 
some out-growths that are tangible. 
There has been a lessening in numbers 
of potential dropouts. Also there has 
been a cut in the number of failures. 
Mr. Upton has said that if for no other 
reason than that, the Workshop has 
justified itself. Next, there have been 
some intangible out-growths. A change 
in teachers’ attitudes has been notice- 
able. As teachers become more secure, 
they use the Workshop more. Also 
there have been some _ noticeable 
changes in classroom procedures by 
some teachers. There have been physi- 
cal changes in rooms made. After the 
English Workshop opened, six teachers 
requested movable chairs. Classroom 
arrangements have changed in some 
cases, with informal circles, group set- 
ting, and students’ art work displayed. 
Teachers’ approach in classroom pro- 
cedure in some cases has changed. For 
example, two of us are conducting all 
our classes with Workshop techniques. 
We work in small units, each unit pac- 
ing itself. We often use the strong stu- 
dents in the class as teachers in each 
group. In this way we can act as con- 
sultants and do a better job in directing 
research. 

English has become vital to many 
young people because of their experi- 
ences in the English Workshop. 


Ox oF the facts of life which every 
teacher knows is that her pupils spend 
many hours listening to radio and tele- 
vision. Past experience has shown the 
enormous influence of these media on 
the political action, entertainment 
values, and purchasing habits of the 
public. For this reason, what the boys 
and girls are listening to and how they 
are affected by it becomes a very proper 
concern of the language-arts teacher. 
Knowing that intelligent listening hab- 
its will not become part of the stu- 
dent’s equipment either by accident or 
by transfer from another skill, she turns 
her attention to the extremely important 
job of developing good listening tech- 
niques, 

At Forest Park High School, the 
English department has incorporated 
within its four-year program a definite 
place for promoting good listening, 
working in three areas: (1) listening 
for comprehension, (2) listening to 


gain appreciation, and (3) listening 


critically. 

We work steadily and consistently 
on routine matters such as having the 
pupils learn to follow accurately oral 
directions which have been given once 
by the teacher, observing good audience 
manners, taking accurate, clear and 
significant notes on student reports and 
classroom discussion, recognizing prin- 
ciples of good composition development 
by listening to examples of pupils’ writ- 
ten paragraphs, and getting a sense of 
the power of words from recordings, 
prepared pupil readings, and recitations 
of literary passages. 

To train specifically for intelligent 
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listening to radio and television, I de- 
veloped the following unit with a class 
of twenty-seven ninth-grade boys. I be- 
gan by asking how many in the class 
had radio and television sets in their 
homes. Every hand went up. In that 
case, I told them, I was interested in 
knowing to what and how much they 
listened. So I gave them a questionnaire 
to fill in, and explained to them the im- 
portance of giving sincere answers. 

1. How many hours do you spend in 
listening from Monday through Thurs- 
day to 
a. Radio? 

b. Television? 

2. How many hours do you spend in lis- 
tening from Friday through Sunday to 
a. Radio? 

b. Television? 

3. Name your favorite newscasters. 
a. Radio 
b. Television 

4. How do you choose your programs? 
Who advises you? 


The results showed that all the boys 
listened to television and radio on week- 
days, that only one did not listen to 
television on week-ends, that only four 
did not listen to radio on week-ends, and 
that the weekly listening time ranged 
from a few hours to twenty hours. 
When I disclosed these results to the 
boys, they were quick to see that radio 
and television were important in their 
lives by the sheer weight of hours spent 
in listening to them. 
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They were also struck by the fact 
that they all listened to newscasters, 
that seventeen of them chose their pro- 
grams either because of personal taste, 
family interest, or because of conven- 
ience, that six of them used the radio 
and television guide in the newspapers, 
that three read the magazine Television 
Guide, and that one read the newspaper 
reviews. Again, they were able to see 
that they were spending a great deal of 
time with programs that they were se- 
lecting carelessly. 

At that point, I read to them from 
“Television and Radio in American 
Life,” edited by Herbert L. Max, Jr., 
pages 164-165 and 155. They took 
notes, which they read back for class 
criticism until they had selected the 
following points as accurate and signifi- 
cant: 


How to Listen INTELLIGENTLY TO 
Rapio AND TELEVISION 
I. Listener’s responsibility 
A. To establish standards for judging 
programs 
B. To listen selectively 
II. Broadcasters’ obligation (code set up in 
1948 for news reporting) 
A. To be factual, fair, and unbiased 
B. To show good taste in the selection 
of news 
C. To omit morbid, sensational, and 
alarming details not essential to the 
factual report 


I then told the class that their ques- 
tionnaires had shown their favorite 
newscasters to be Edward Murrow, 
Walter Winchell, Fulton Lewis Jr., and 
Drew Pearson. Did they feel ready to 
apply the above standards to these re- 
porters? Of course, they recognized 
their need for information, so I intro- 
duced them to the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature. 1 showed them 
how to use it and explained how they 
would locate it in their school and pub- 
lic libraries. Their assignment was to 
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bring to class the next day the latest 
magazine they could find (through use 
of the Readers’ Guide) which would 
discuss in a style interesting and intel- 
ligible to them one of the following 
newscasters : Edward Murrow, Walter 

Winchell, Fulton Lewis Jr., Drew Pear- 

son, Gerald Johnson, and Elmer Davis. 

(I had added the last two names in 

order to introduce the class to news- 

casters whom they did not know. ) 

The following day the boys discussed 
their library experiences and concluded 
that the Readers’ Guide was a gold 
mine of information; that locating a 
magazine through the Readers’ Guide 
required time and patience ; and that the 
articles they had located were worth 
reporting to the class. Consequently, 
they decided to organize into groups, 
based on the subjects they had read, for 
the purpose of preparing oral reports 
on the six broadcasters. 

In preparation, we discussed and 
wrote on the blackboard that same 
period guides by which the class would 
organize its group reports: 

1. Decide on form of oral delivery: Panel 
discussion, question and answer, dia- 
logue, or any other type desired by the 
group 

. Select ideas relevant to the “Broad- 
casters’ Code for News Reporting” 
which they had recorded in their note- 
books 

. Avoid duplication among individuals of 
group 

. Divide material in case several have read 
the same article, so that there will be no 
arbitrary break in the thought and so 
that the material will be allotted evenly 

. Organize each report by observing the 
basic composition principles of unity 
and logical order 

. Avoid and’s in oral delivery 

. State source upon which report is based: 
a. Title and author of article 
b. Title and date of magazine 


The boys then read from the black- 
board the dates on which group reports 


TAUGHT, NOT CAUGHT 


were to be given. The first would be 
given the following day and each group 
would have one subsequent period for 
its report, thus taking a total of six 
periods. The sequence was as follows: 
Murrow, Winchell, Lewis, Davis, John- 
son. 

At that point the class had group con- 
ferences while I went from one to the 
other, helping with any problem that 
arose, For any extra time the boys 
needed, they would get together during 
morning homeroom periods, as they 
were in my homeroom class. Each boy 
would work on his own report at home. 

The next period, in preparation for 
listening to the first group reports, the 
class set up these standards: 


A. Were the reports organized according 
to instructions given in class the pre- 
vious day? 

B. What favorable points about the 
newscaster were given? What unfa- 
vorable points were given? 


The reports on Murrow came first. 
As soon as a speaker began, the class 
was to record his name, and then jot 
down any points relevant to the ques- 
tions above. After all the speakers had 
finished, the class used its notes as a 
basis for discussion. As a result, they 
drew up three standards by which to 
judge a newscaster: 


1. He should have an extensive formal 
education. 

2. He should have extensive experience 
in gathering factual news. 

3. He should have earned recognition by 
qualified people as a reliable news- 
caster. 


The home assignment was to write 
one paragraph discussing this problem 
with evidence taken in class: Is Edward 
Murrow a reliable newscaster ? 

The next day I collected the papers 
written about Murrow, and the class lis- 
tened to reports on Walter Winchell, 
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following the same procedure as the day 
before. As a conclusion they added two 
more standards for judging a news- 
caster: 


4. He should hold an audience through 
fair, accurate and unbiased news 
rather than by gossip, sensation, and 
predictions. 

. He should hold his audience by a 
quiet, straightforward, sincere 
manner, rather than by showmen’s 
tricks, such as a machine gun voice, his 
hat tilted back on his head, suggesting 
a busy reporter, or a clicking tele- 
graph key, suggesting up-to-the-minute 
news. 


Again, the home assignment for the 
class was te write a one-paragraph dis- 
cussion of the problem: Is Walter Win- 
chell a reliable newscaster? Give both 
favorable and unfavorable points, 
weigh the evidence, and come to a de- 
cision. 

At the beginning of the next lesson, 
I collected the paragraphs written about 
Winchell and gave the assignment the 
boys were to follow for the remainder 
of the week. They were to listen at 
least once, either by radio or TV, to 
each newscaster on our list, and they 
were to record specific examples relat- 
ing to any of the five criteria we had 
already set up by which to judge a 
newscaster’s reliability. On the day af- 
ter the last group of oral reports was 
given, the class would use these notes 
for a final discussion. 

I then read to them strong and weak 
points from their papers on Murrow, 
so that they could gain skill in straight 
thinking. The procedure for this lesson, 
plus the two that followed, repeated the 
same pattern, with a constant flow of 
new material: (1) The first few min- 
utes of the period were given to a dis- 
cussion of strong and weak points 
which I had found in papers handed in 
the day before. (2) One group gave its 
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reports on a new subject, while the class 
took notes on content and organization, 
always using the standards set up in 
previous lessons as criteria. (3) The 
class discussed what it had heard on the 
basis of the criteria it had for deter- 
mining the reliability of a newscaster. 
(4) The class wrote at home a one 
paragraph. discussion of the newscaster 
discussed in class that day, answering 
the problem: Is a reliable source 
of news? 

The cumulative effect of this repeti- 
tion was that the class began to grasp 
the concept of distinguishing between 
a newcaster devoted to the truth and 
one devoted to building up his personal 
popularity through using showmen’s 
tricks. Also, old loyalties to undeserving 
favorites began to crumble and new in- 
terests in more deserving men began to 
take root. 

The last lesson in this unit was a dis- 
cussion based on the notes the boys had 
gathered at home oa the newscasters, 
showing specific examples of the men 
who had met our standards and specific 
examples of the men who had violated 
them. As a summary, we looked in our 
notebooks at what we had written down 
at the beginning of this unit about the 
listener’s responsibility to establish 
standards for judging programs and 
listening selectively. We talked about 
these two points and this statement re- 
presented the reactions of most: “I 
used to listen to anybody but now I 
have fun watching the newscasters and 
picking out their oratorical tricks.” 

Their final assignment was to write 
a paragraph on How to Judge a News- 
caster. Space permits quotation of only 
two of the best examples. 


HOW DO YOU NOW JUDGE A 
NEWSCASTER 


A short while ago, I would have 
listened to a newscaster and _ said, 
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“Thumbs up or down,” but now I find 
that that is a simple method. One im- 
portant factor in a newscaster is his 
background. For example, Winchell 
went to school only until the 6th grade, 
while Drew Pearson continued through 
Swarthmore College, one of the coun- 
try’s best. This is a strike against Win- 
chell and a star for Pearson. Is the 
newscaster biased? Certainly Pearson 
is, while Murrow is not, and now we 
have a strike against Pearson and a 
credit for Murrow. This method is the 
one I shall now use. There are other 
points to be taken into consideration. 
These are: does he mix gossip and im- 
portant facts, is his program like a 
show, and does he use reliable sources 
of obtaining news? I now believe I 
know something more about a very 
grave situation, picking my newscasters 
fairly and with discretion. 


JUDGING NEWSCASTERS 


Now that we have had the reports on 
newscasters in class, I think I will be 
able to judge more intelligently the 
commentators to whom I listen. I have 
been told that newsmen with a show 
business background will try to resort 
to entertainment along with the news 
to attract attention, and keep people 
interested in the broadcast, They will 
tell their listeners that only they have 
the inside information just acquired 
from some high ranking friends in 
Washington. Walter Winchell uses such 
gimmicks as the telegraph key, a casual 
newsman’s appearance, and hot gossip 
to keep his listeners with him. Fulton 
Lewis Jr. reports the news as though 
the President just gave it to him. He 
also wants people to think that he knows 
all about everything. I am aware of 
newscasters’ tricks, but I prefer a man 
like Lowell Thomas who has a pleasing 
voice and who gives you straight news 
as opposed to his personal opinions. 


Let’s Talk Sense about English 


‘Beas the most consistent and per- 
sistent demand made of English 
teachers, as well as other educators, is 
that we teach youngsters to think, read, 
and write intelligently. It is my belief 
that, if we are to meet this demand, we 
must keep the study of language cen- 
tral to the English program. In order 
to do this I suggest first that we must 
be certain that our activities in the Eng- 
lish program are directly connected 
with the study of language ; second, that 
teaching grammar is really concerned 
with teaching thinking and meaning; 
third, that all other studies in the Eng- 
lish program, such as composition and 
literature, are taught as language. In 
this way language teaching will be the 
very core of the English program and 
will better succeed in helping the stu- 
dent gain the mastery and control over 
language that he needs in order to be- 
come a rational individual. 

Too often Dewey’s statement, “we 
learn by doing,” is interpreted to mean 
that we learn only through the perform- 
ance of overt activities. That Dewey 
recognized thinking, reading, and other 
intellectual activities as forms of doing 
seems to have been overlooked. As a 
result of this misunderstanding we have 
many English teachers developing ac- 
tivities which rarely become a study 
of English but remain almost wholly a 
study of the activities themselves. An 
activity which innocently enough begins 
with the idea of teaching the student 
the art of conversation may end by 
teaching merely social etiquette. On the 
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other hand we have many activities 
rushed into the English program for 
purposes that aren’t even clear simply 
because they are remotely connected 
with language and make a good activ- 
ity. The Commission on Secondary 
School Curriculum for the Progressive 
Education Association in 1940 reported 
that, in so far as these diverse activities 
might legitimately be considered a part 
of the English program by their for- 
tuitous ties, they cannot effectively be 
carried on except to the degree of the 
student’s ability to use English; whether 
or not these activities contribute to this 
ability, however, is at present question- 
able.’ 

Another basic assumption which is 
too often misunderstood concerns the 
study of grammar, Originally the study 
of grammar was also a study of think- 
ing and meaning. Today many English 
teachers, on the assumption that teach- 
ing grammar teaches ordered thinking, 
erroneously reason that in their teaching 
of the paris of speech and Latin gram- 
matical terminology they are teaching 
grammar, therefore, ordered thinking 
and meanings. This method of teaching 
grammar, the parsing of every word, 
phrase, and clause of a sentence, as a 
key to meaning, has some validity in 

* Progressive Education Association, Commis- 
sion on Secondary School Curriculum, Language 


in General Education (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc., 1940), p. 62. 


Richard M. Bossone taught last year in 
the Whittier, California, High School. 
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the teaching of Latin or, indeed, of cer- 
tain foreign languages, e.g., German, 
but in our English language the under- 
standing of the meaning of a sentence 
usually precedes and determines its 
grammatical analysis.” 

Unfortunately these misunderstand- 
ings are the things which have taken us 
further away from our main goal which 
is to help the student grow in ability to 
think rationally. It becomes imperative, 
therefore, that if we are to remedy this 
situation we must keep the study of 
language central to the English program. 
In this paper I do not propose to go 
into detail as to how such a program 
should be arranged but wish merely to 
suggest an experimental approach 


which I have used with success and 
which makes language teaching the cen- 
ter of the program thereby insuring the 
process of ordered thinking. 

My previous experience had taught 


me that the students’ desire to improve 
their language is fundamental to suc- 
cess in doing so; therefore, at the be- 
ginning of my Senior English class this 
year I attempted to recapture the stu- 
dents’ innate interest in language with 
an introductory unit called “The Power 
of Language.” This unit served a two- 
fold purpose: to make the students 
aware of language in thought and ac- 
tion and to give them the background 
necessary for solving their own lan- 
guage problems. “Appreciating Lan- 
guage’’® and Hayakawa’s Language in 
Thought and Action proved to be in- 
valuable for developing activities for 
this unit. 

After the students’ interest in and 
curiosity about language had been 

Thid. 

* Minneapolis Public Schools, Communication 


(Minneapolis: Printed at Vocational High 
School, 1953), pp. 82-90. 
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aroused, I led them into the study of 
grammar, the study of word forms and 
word order, Grammar was taught in- 
ductively as is suggested in Language 
in General Education;* the students 
worked from the meaning of words in 
context to the discovery of grammatical 
generalizations. Usually I asked the 
students to write anonymously about 
their thoughts on any subject or their 
reactions to a short story which I had 
selected for the occasion. Generally 
their writing was limited to one para- 
graph, and I either mimeographed cer- 
tain paragraphs or copied them on the 
blackboard. Only those paragraphs 
which afforded the students opportuni- 
ties to draw their own conclusions about 
grammatical generalizations were se- 
lected. By focusing attention on the 
meaning of the paragraphs, then on the 
more specific meaning and use of each 
sentence within the paragraph, the stu- 
dents recognized normal sentence order 
and felt the effect of a change in that 
order. They developed an awareness of 
phrase and clause construction as these 
modified meaning. They learned to un- 
derstand their language not as a result 
of practice based on certain rules al- 
ready set up for them but as a result of 
their own generalizations based on the 
facts of language as they expressed 
them. These generalizations, to be sure, 
were very similar to the rules already 
set up, but it was the method, this in- 
ductive method of learning the mean- 
ings of grammar that was important 
because it taught ordered thinking. 
Once the students had a better under- 
standing of word forms and word or- 
der, I led them into the study of litera- 
ture and rhetoric, the study of how 
words are clearly, beautifully and ef- 


* Language in General Education, pp. 75-87. 
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fectively expressed. In class we used 
Adventures in English Literature pub- 
lished by Harcourt, Brace as our text. 
Attention was directed to the literal 
meaning of the selection, to its broader 
meaning and application, to the appro- 
priate emotional reaction that should 
accompany a clear interpretation of 
what is read and to the individual appli- 
cation of ideas apprehended. 

When the students had studied how 
words work and how others have ex- 
pressed meaning, I felt that they were 
ready to study oral and written compo- 
sition, the study of how words can be 
used to express one’s own meaning. 
Since I believe that this is the most diffi- 
cult task of all—creating verbal forms 
from one’s own experience—I pre- 
ferred to wait until the students had 
trained themselves by seeking out mean- 
ing to recognize correct word forms 
and accurate word order. I also pre- 
ferred to wait until I felt that the stu- 
dents had enlarged their experiences 
both emotionally and_ intellectually 
through the study of literature and rhet- 
oric so that they would have a richer 
background from which to speak. I say 
“speak” because I believe the oral ap- 
proach to be the most effective method 
of teaching written composition. This 
oral approach underlies Philip Burn- 
ham’s Basic Composition program, and 
many of the methods suggested in Basic 
Composition (Books I & II published 
by Scott, Foresman) proved to be effec- 
tive in helping the students select topics 
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and work out logical patterns of writ- 
ing. 

This program was far more flexible 
than it may appear to have been; how- 
ever, a definite pattern for the study of 
ordered thinking was followed, from 
the study of words in the sentence to 
the final writing of words to express 
one’s own thoughts. The course as ar- 
ranged presented many problems which 
stimulated my own thinking, and the 
results verified my belief that language 
teaching must be central to the English 
program if we are to teach ordered 
thinking. 

Regardless of whether you consider 
yourself a progressive or traditional 
teacher, I am sure you will agree that 
to develop the student’s ability to think 
in an orderly fashion through oral and 
written‘communication is the challenge 
we all face as English teachers. Further, 
I am sure you will agree that if we are 
to meet this challenge sensibly we must 
help the student develop mastery and 
control over the tool of thought—lan- 
guage. It becomes apparent, then, that 
in order to do this we must place lan- 
guage teaching in the center of the 
English program. Only if we do this 
will we be able to meet the challenge of 
developing the student's ability to think 
in an orderly fashion through oral and 
written communication. Only if we do 
this will we be able to talk sensibly to 
other subject matter teachers about as- 
suming their responsibility in the teach- 
ing of English. 
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“Youd better take English IV!” 


MILDRED SOBOTKA 


| een are more likely to take 
the advice of their peers than of their 
elders. Thus it is that college-enrolled 
alumni, who enjoy visiting the high 
school campus, are listened to when 
they advise underclassmen “You'd 
better take English IV.” Our Senior 
English at Polytechnic High School is 
an elective, but because of this sage 
advice the enrollment is increasing 
steadily. With increased class enroll- 
ment we try to make the composition 
work functional for both college-bound 
and terminal students. The English 
literature in the course of study requires 
no particular motivation, but the writ- 
ing often does, After several years of 
experimentation the students and I have 
found the following procedures very 
helpful and enjoyable. 

“My grandmother will drop dead if 
she gets a letter from me,” protested a 
high school senior when I initiated the 
letter writing unit, in which each stu- 
dent was to write and mail three letters: 
two friendly and one business or vice 
versa. | was on the horns of a dilemma. 
Not wishing to bring about the demise 
of grandma, I still felt the letters should 
be written. So we took the risk. Grand- 
ma not only survived the shock, but she 
and her grandson are corresponding 
regularly. Each student listed on a 3” 
< 5” card the letters he wished to 
write, and we worked on these in a 


Mildred Sobotka teaches Seniors in the 
Polytechnic High School, Long Beach, 
California. 


laboratory period to enable me to check 
the writing. The business letters I scru- 
tinized most carefully; the friendly let- 
ters I checked only for the proper form. 
We stressed the correct folding of 
paper and addressing of envelopes. 
When the letters met requirements and 
were placed in our classroom mail box, 
I checked them off on the 3” & 5” 
cards. 1 gave no grade. When I feel the 
need of a grade in this unit, I give a 
short answer test on the material on let- 
ters in Woolley’s Handbook of Speak- 
ing and Writing or on Clark’s When 
You Write a Letter. Since most of the 
seniors are going on to college, this 
activity furnishes an excellent oppor- 
tunity to write to the various schools 
for bulletins and scholarship informa- 
tion. To one student who insisted he 
had no occasion for a business letter, 
I replied with the old cliché, “Write to 
your Congressman.” The boy took the 
suggestion, and there ensued a lively 
correspondence on vital and pertinent 
issues, a correspondence that continued 
for the year. If the student has no busi- 
ness of his own to attend to, I suggest 
he write a letter for his parents. One 
boy brought his uncle’s letter of appli- 
cation for the position of a cook to me 
for correction. 

We discuss all the occasions which 
call for social notes such as thank you, 
congratulation, condolence, “bread and 
butter.” In the spring I write many let- 
ters of recommendation to the various 
colleges for the graduating seniors. 
Since they have learned it is the 
“thing to do” to thank me for this, my 
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mail has been greatly augmented with 
thank you notes. 

The unit is a continuous one. A few 
weeks after the initial writing, 1 
checked to see how many answers had 
been received. Many of these were 
brought in and read. Several students 
shared with us their interesting and in- 
formative correspondence with foreign 
pen pals. Some of the replies and the 
college bulletins were used for bulletin 
board displays. But our prize displays 
were samples of stationery. From their 
reading the students discovered what 
social stationery was in good taste and 
what was not. I suggested that they 
bring in samples of the latter. Now I 
have a choice collection of what not to 
use: blood red roses “growing” on 


scented paper, deep salmon colored 
notepaper edged in royal purple, a baby 
blue and pink mottled combination, sta- 
tionery decorated with birds, sea shells, 


horses. The students shudder with me 
and promise to buy conservative white 
or off white. The above samples were 
mostly gifts! I know this experience 
stays with the students, as my mail still 
contains letters beginning, “I am en- 
closing some choice stationery for your 
collection.” 

In theme writing, students recognize 
the need to write from their own ex- 
perience. The informal essay enables 
them to do this type of personal re- 
acting. We try to have topics which are 
not manufactured and which make use 
of every real situation. Many students 
like to write on their philosophy of life 
and a character analysis. The student 
who is aroused over the condition of 
the campus or some other school prob- 
lem may write an editorial for Hi Life, 
the school paper. It is effective for him 
to see his name in print. Another may 
write a letter to the city newspaper, 
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especially to answer other letters criti- 
cizing teen-agers. A great many civic 
groups sponsor essay contests which 
many students choose to enter. Another 
student may send his creative effort to 
the annual Scholastic magazine contest. 
Many of the colleges now offer writing 
motivation by requesting applicants to 
submit a two-hundred-word _ letter, 
“Why I Wish to Attend Col- 
lege.” The students have heard via the 
powerful grapevine that précis writing 
is “tough.” So, starting from that 
premise, I show them its merits and ask 
them to work hard at this form new to 
them. The comments of some of the 
students indicate that, though “hard,” 
this writing experience has helped them. 
One girl wrote, “Précise writing has 
helped my understanding considerably. 
I have always had trouble in compre- 
hending what I had read.” Another 
stated, “It has helped me in condensing 
my thoughts. and in improving my vo- 
cabulary.” 

This latter, improvement and expan- 
sion of vocabulary, has been a major 
objective for us. I give a form of the 
Cooperative Vocabulary Test at the be- 
ginning of the semester to serve as 
motivation for further study, and a dif- 
ferent form at the end of the semester 
to test progress. Students put challeng- 
ing words on the board, explaining 
meaning in the context. We all try to 
incorporate these into our vocabulary 
by early use. I give periodic tests on 
these words. In addition I urge students 
to keep individual vocabulary lists of 
the challenging words they encounter. 
Students find pocket editions of Roget’s 
Thesaurus and Thirty Ways to a More 
Powerful Vocabulary by Frank and 
Lewis most helpful. “Words,” a pam- 
phlet published by the Reader’s Digest, 
arouses curiosity about origins; the 
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monthly “It Pays to Increase Your 
Word Power” in this magazine fur- 
nishes practice work. 

Have you ever been “hoist with your 
own petard”? I have, and the experience 
proved most valuable. Mr. George, the 
director of the school radio programs, 
really started this project. He asked if 
the seniors would try their skill at son- 
net writing, the poems to be read to or- 
gan music, In a burst of enthusiasm 
and in a brash moment, I said, “I'll try 
to write a sonnet too!” That commit- 
ment inspired the class, but alas pro- 
vided me with some anxious moments. 
We read many sonnets, particularly 
from back issues of Acacia, the school 
literary magazine. We noted that the 
students had written of their own sur- 
roundings: the ocean, oil derricks, 


bridges, the nearby mountains. We set 
about becoming more aware of life 
about us. My next week end in the 


mountains was spent reacting to my sur- 
roundings, tramping, sniffing, listening 
as I beat out my fourteen lines of iam- 
bic pentameter. (I should say six and 
eight lines because the sestet was writ- 
ten first.) We shared our difficulties 
from time to time. The seniors seemed 
more interested in my progress than in 
their own! Sonnets were turned in with 
numbers instead of with the names for 
greater objectivity. We invited Mrs. 
Lora Barr, a former Poly teacher who 
had unusual success with this form, to 
comment and criticize our efforts. We 
profited greatly from her constructive 
criticism. Two of the best sonnets, 
“Autumn” and “The Sea,” were later 
entered in a local city-wide poetry con- 
test. And although not all the sonnets 
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quite “came off,” we all felt the satis- 
faction that comes from creating, and 
I’m sure we became more appreciative 
of the “sea around us.” 

As for oral work, we have a formal 
speech assignment which students feel 
is most helpful. Each student talks on 
a subject in which he is vitally inter- 
ested, such as a hobby or a trip. He is 
encouraged to use visual aids to answer 
the question, “What do I do with my 
hands?” and to lessen the “butterflies” 
in the stomach, He is to turn in an out- 
line beforehand, and he is to practice 
his speech aloud. To ensure that he does 
practice, we impose a strict time limit: 
a minimum of four and a maximum of 
five minutes (strictly adhered to by the 
timekeeper and his stopwatch!) From 
this timing experience our students 
should learn not to give the main speech 
when introducing a speaker! This as- 
signment furnishes an excellent oppor- 
tunity for becoming better acquainted. 
The day one enthusiastic boy brought 
his snake collection was a trying one to 
some of the palefaced and apprehensive 
girls, but the speaker was at ease and 
successful because he was talking of 
what he knew. Because we never know 
what will come next, we all enjoy the 
talks immensely. And even the imposi- 
tion of the strict time limit does not 
prevent the students from asking, 
“When can we talk again?” 

Thus the returning alumni who have 
had a year or two at college increase our 
enrollment in senior English. When 
asked to talk to underclassmen, they 
invariably advise, “You'd better take 
English IV.” 
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The Round Table 


The Case for the Class 
Publication 


“No,” I said with what was meant to be 
mild sarcasm, “the list of staff members 
does not belong at the top of page one. 
That’s the most important spot in the 
whole paper; it ought to be reserved for 
the most important feature. Is this list of 
names the most interesting thing you 
have?” 

The editor-in-chief of Heavenly Daze, 
class paper of English ten, period six, 
grinned. “It is to us,” she pointed out 
slyly. The argument was unanswerable, 
and the page one dummy stayed as it was. 

Once again I had been forcibly re- 
minded of the fascination of seeing one’s 
own name in print. Few motivations are 
so effective, which is why I encourage 
most of my classes to put out some kind 
of class publication. 

I have not always felt this way. During 
my very first semester of teaching, a fel- 
low English teacher, who had already ac- 
cumulated the awesome total of three 
years’ experience, happened to remark 
that he had once experimented with a 
class magazine. “The damn thing,” he 
added oracularly, “wasn’t worth all the 
trouble I had with it.” This summary 
evaluation was conclusive ; there would be 
no class magazine for me. 

To my dismay, the following term I 
was confronted with a class of eighth- 
graders who literally pleaded for permis- 
sion to publish a class newspaper! This 
would be the logical culmination, they 
insisted, of an apparently fascinating 
journalism unit the class had worked on 
the previous term, under another teacher ; 
so, reluctantly, I consented. 
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To my relief, the 8-B Gazette turned 
out not too much of a headache—except 
for my wife, who wound up doing the 
typing. (Happily for her, I taught junior 
high for one term only; in senior high 
classes it is quite practical for students 
to handle all typing.) The staff was se- 
lected by class vote and the selection was 
good. There were four departments— 
literature, editorials, criticism (of books, 
radio programs, movies), and gossip. 
(Put down the last to my inexperience—t 
have never since permitted it.) Probably 
the outstanding item was an editorial 
ominously titled “What’s Wrong With 
Teachers,” which ended with the following 
consoling assurance: “Everything that I 
have said is true but not of all teachers. 
Some are really good ones.” 

Impressed by the enthusiastic response 
to the project, I decided to repeat it on my 
own initiative with three tenth-grade 
classes. 

Results were very diverse. The decision 
to go ahead with the project, and all steps 
implementing that decision, were the re- 
sponsibility of the class club, subject to 
my approval and, of course, under my 
guidance. One class published English 
‘Chit-Chat,’ a kind of class magazine, de- 
voted mostly to original fiction, humor, 
puzzles, and reports on a few of the more 
unusual class activities, such as the regu- 
lar student-produced Friday programs. 

Sophomore Shenanigans, the work of 
one of the other classes, was done in 
newspaper style—more or less. (Inciden- 
tally, all these publications fitted in neatly 
with an intensive newspaper unit.) Most 
space was devoted to reports on current 
class activities, and to columns on fashions 
in clothes, popular records, and books. 
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Sophomore Shenanigans was originally 
quite ambitious in conception; but after 
accumulating a considerable quantity of 
copy, one of the editors reported its dis- 
appearance from her locker. The outraged 
indignation with which this news was re- 
ceived has had, I like to think, a distinctly 
sobering effect on the brilliant but occa- 
sionally erratic girl responsible for the 
loss. At any rate, the final product, re- 
written scratch, relatively 
modest in scope. Page one, however, was 
strikingly adorned with a candid snap- 
shot of me, taken by an amateur photog- 
rapher in the class who developed enough 
prints so that one could be stapled on each 
copy of Sophomore Shenanigans dis- 
tributed to the class. (Copies were given 
to other classes too, minus the photo- 
graph.) As caption appeared the follow- 
ing anonymous gem: 


Our English teacher is quite bright, 
He always thinks that he is right. 

And when our homework is not in, 
That is when the fun begins. 


When our horiework’s done on time, 
Much to our great sorrow, 

He politely turns and says, 
‘Well, it’s due tomorrow.’ 


I did not consider the second line fair 
comment, but I decided the best reply was 
to let it be printed. Besides, I took com- 
fort from the editorial, ‘Teachers’ Di- 
lemma’’—a plea for more pay for teachers ! 

Easily outstanding among the three 
publications was the Sophomore Year- 
book. Its 25 pages—duplicated, like the 
others, on ditto machines—included an in- 
dex, news of the class, creative writing, 
puzzles, a review of most of the year’s 
major units, and miscellaneous features. 
It was the’most legible and lively of all; 
this was noteworthy, because the class 
was academically poorest of the three. 
The explanation lay in morale: few 
classes in my experience have undertaken 
any project in so spirited and cooperative 
a manner. 

I have continued to suggest class pub- 
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lications to most classes, with results that 
seem to me satisfactory. Of course, there 
have been problems. One year the ad- 
ministration challenged me to justify the 
amount of paper used! Both content and 
appearance of the class publications, I 
was told, were below an acceptable level. 
I disagreed, rather heatedly, pointing out 
that the quality of performance was about 
as high as one could expect from students 
and that the value of such projects de- 
pended on their being as wholly as pos- 
sible student-produced. The administra- 
tion seemed unconvinced, but the matter 
was left rather conveniently up in the 
air, no final decision being reached; and 
class publications continued to come out— 
a bit less conspicuously, ’tis true. 

Student response has always been 
strongly favorable. Students like the idea 
of a publication of their very own, one 
which gives a wider audience and more 
permanent and impressive form to their 
English work than is otherwise possible. 
The publications have souvenir value too, 
since every class member’s name usually 
is listed as having some connection with 
the project. Even what might seem drudg- 
ery gets done cheerfully. Student typists, 
for instance, type each item of copy in 34- 
space columns. Copy is then arranged by 
page editors on make-up dummies, bor- 
rowed from the school paper. Next, ty- 
pists type each page on a ditto master, 
artists add headlines and _ illustrations, 
and finally the duplication staff takes over. 

Superior students, naturally, generally 
get chosen to edit the paper, and supply 
most of the driving force. Some students 
—at times a good many—merely hang on. 
This is, I believe, inevitable; besides, the 
editors get excellent leadership training. 
But academically inferior students quite 
often display much interest and initiative, 
especially in the art and duplicating de- 
partments. One boy who had never done 
much of anything in English developed 
a real fondness for operating the ditto 
duplicator. He spent an astonishing 
amount of time and devotion on printing 
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the paper. It would be nice to add that he 
went on to take a greater interest in his 
other English activities and to do better 
at them. But unfortunately such was not 
the case; transfer of interest did not oc- 
cur. Still, it was pleasant to see him en- 
thusiastic about something going on in 
English class. 

Once in a while one of the academically 
weaker students is inspired to exceptional 
literary effort, particularly if the publica- 
tion includes a section on hobbies. I have 
known students who ciaimed they “hate 
to write” jump at the chance to tell about 
building model planes, or developing 
photographs. 

Class publications cannot be accurately 
evaluated. To me, certainly, they have al- 
ways been more than “worth all the damn 
trouble.” Students seem to agree. As one 
of them summed it up, in an editorial deal- 
ing with the advantages school offers: 
“We also have this, our class newspaper, 
in which we can express our ideas and 
talents for different subjects.” On that 
testimony, the defense is willing to rest 
its case. 
HERMAN |. MENDELSON 
Columbia High School 
Maplewood, New Jersey 


My Friend Abe 


Any study of American culture should 
bring about an understanding and inter- 
pretation of the persons who contributed 
to it. Any study of American heroes 
should accomplish an understanding of the 
stuff of which heroes are made, and more 
ordinary people, too. If these understand- 
ings have not been achieved, the time spent 
seems fruitless. I arrived at these somber 
conclusions at the end of a unit of work 
which had revolved around Robert Sher- 
wood’s moving drama, “Abe Lincoln in 
Illinois.” We, my eleventh grade students 
and I, had just finished reading the play, 
orally, and discussing the obvious aspects 
of it. The experience had been, apparently, 
highly satisfactory to everyone concerned 
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except me, Discussions had been eager 
and fulsome. Sherwood’s style had been 
justly admired. Interpretations of charac- 
ter and situation had been, from an aca- 
demic standpoint, extremely competent, 
since these A-11’s were members of our 
most highly segregated group. Still, some- 
how, I felt dissatisfied, perhaps because 
throughout the unit I had been disturbed 
at realizing that my students were often 
shocked by Sherwood’s presentation of 
Lincoln as a human being. In spite of 
their constant interest in the play, they 
were still thinking of Abe as the gaunt, 
haunted-eyed hero who lived about a 
thousand years ago and had no problem 
other than freeing the slaves. 

I decided to shock them further. They 
sauntered into the classroom the day after 
my decision to find this topic staring at 
them from the blackboard: 


My Friend Abe 


An audible gasp came from them, 
“What is this?” “What do you mean?” 
“What’s this ‘My Friend Abe’ stuff?” 

I explained that I didn’t feel that they 
were sufficiently aware of the fact that 
Lincoln (and Jefferson and Hamilton and 
Franklin) had actually lived and eaten 
and slept; suffered ; been hurt, angry, and 
confused at times, even as they themselve* 
had been. I said, too, that very often a 
hero’s proper claim to greatness had come 
because he had surmounted, to a remark- 
able extent, some very human faults or 
frailties. Consequently, I wished these 
people to look upon Abe more personally, 
and without any further ado, to write a 
character analysis of him, thinking of him 
as a member of their English class at 
this moment. I suggested that they think 
of him in the following terms: 

Would he be a member of your social 
group? 

Would he be a “big wheel”? 

Would he be a student body officer? 

Would he be an athlete? 

Would he be on the staff of the “High 
Tide” or the “Pilot”? 
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Would he belong to “The Penpointers” 
or the “Thespians”? 

Would he be a member of the “Key 
Club”? 

Would you double-date with him? 

Would you ask him to the Co-Ed Ball? 

Why? 

With obviously mixed emotions, the 
class settled down to ponder, and then, 
to write. There were rueful expressions 
throughout the room as each tried to 
imagine Abe Lincoln somewhere nearby. 

Here, picked at random, are some typical 
responses : 

Sitting drooped around his desk in the 
rear of the room, with his long legs 
dangling in the aisle, is my friend Abe. 
He’s a homely sort of person, but with 
great big kind eyes, and oh, such a kind 
face! “Treat everyone as an equal” seems 
to be his motto, and I’ve never seen him 
show off. 

From my point of view, Abe was a 
perfect friend. True, he wasn’t handsome ; 
neither did he mix well at dances, being 
too shy of girls, but still he had a gift 
found among too few in this day and age. 
The gift: character, The people he did 
know loved him and really appreciated 
him, Abe gave a great deal to our school 
in athletics, debate, and a humor and wit 
that were sheer genius. 

He can usually be sighted walking 
around campus with his best friend, Billy 
Herndon. 

I never remember seeing him mad at 
anyone, and with his slow and easy man- 
ner, he was always fun to have around. 
This lazy manner fooled a lot of people, 
but not the ones who were close to him; 
he was smart; the books which he took 
home weren’t just for an impression; he 
read them. Seeing his tall lanky form 
coming through a crowd, and then his 
homely face was enough to start you 
laughing, but he took all this in fun. Yes, 
Abe was what you would call “a good 
guy.” 

He was asked to join the Key Club, a 
feather in any boy’s cap. He said he didn’t 
have time. I happen to know that he spends 
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one half-hour every afternoon down at the 
hash-house talking to some little waitress 
who is said to be engaged to a sailor over- 
seas. 

He stands out from other people, partly 
because of his looks, but mainly because 
of his quiet steadfastness. 

Although Abe wasn’t real handsome, he 
wasn’t real homely either. Abe had many 
qualities, but I could never like him as a 
boy-friend, Abe called for a more quiet 
and serious girl than I. 

At first I thought Abe would be a little- 
known, hard-working, quite average sort 
of fellow who didn’t have any desire to 
participate in any school activities, but in 
our sophomore year, it became evident that 
he possessed a certain attraction that 
forced people to love him and to look up 
to him. He was already a member of the 
California Scholarship Federation, and at 
wrestling, his talents were unsurpassed. 
Abe had one great fear that held him back 
all his life, and that was his fear of people. 
He carried this phobia to a psychotic de- 
gree in many ways. 

I would be glad to double-date with Abe 
if he were doing the driving. 

I think he'll really go far in this world. 
He couldn’t help it with his gumption. He 
has what it takes and isn’t afraid of hard 
work. He’d sure make a good farmer or 
carpenter. His hands are big and strong as 
though anything he reaches for has no 
chance of escaping. But, that’s Abe for 
you. If you knew him, you wouldn’t want 
to escape. There is something about him 
that makes you want to say, “There goes 
my friend, Abe Lincoln.” 

I hope these excerpts speak for them- 
selves. I have used this assignment for 
three years, and it produces the papers I 
enjoy most. I, too, learn a great deal about 
Abe Lincoln; I learn even more about his 
contemporary friends. 

Incidentally, on occasion, we also do: 
My Friend Tom, My Friend Alec, and 
My Friend Ben. 

MAXINE RINKER 
Redondo Union High School 
Redondo Beach, California 
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Your Seniors Think About 
the Future 


My senior English class of 1953 and my 
present class which will graduate in June, 
1954 have tried out a new project (we 
didn’t call it that) which, although they 
did not realize it, gave them exhilarating 
exercise in all the language skills. They 
discussed, they wrote, they listened, they 
read. Directly, the project provided an 
opportunity to practice meeting and con- 
versing with strangers, to develop more 
poise, to learn firsthand about the working 
world. Incidentally, it forced them to 
analyze, evaluate, correlate—in a word, to 
think. 

One Monday we held a discussion about 
futures. What kind of life would seem 
satisfying to them? What did they seek 
from their work? What work did they 
think they might succeed in? 

About eighty-five per cent of this class 
of about thirty will attend some college or 
university next fall, but it was very evi- 
dent (as I had guessed) that more than 
two-thirds of them did not know what 
kind of work they would find satisfying, 
or what university could offer them the 
best courses for a chosen career. How to 
find out? We determined (hints from the 
teacher) to procure and hold interviews. 
Each pupil would call on a well-known 
person in the field of the student’s choice. 

We decided that we could not waste 
a busy man or woman’s time without 
definite questions to ask; therefore on 
Tuesday we prepared a questionnaire. 
Questions came explosively and were 
written rapidly on the blackboard. How 
many facts they wanted to know! Some 
questions we decided were too personal ; 
some we worded more tactfully. Each 
senior was required to take down all the 
questions and present them in a well- 
organized form the next day, adding 
pertinent ones, deleting any that did not 
seem necessary. 

These are samples of the questions to 
which they wanted answers : 


1. How did you happen to choose this 
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work? Did you decide in high school, in 
college, or later? 

2. Is a university education absolutely 
necessary to succeed in your field? 

3. How long did your education take? 
Approximately how much did it cost? Did 
you help pay your expenses by working 
part time ? Was working a detriment? 

4. What university (trade school, art 
center, college, etc.) did you attend? Did 
you feel that your training was satis- 
factory? Have you ever regretted your 
choice of schools? 

5. Should one specialize wholly? What 
courses helped you most? Which did you 
enjoy most? If you could return now 
which courses would you take? 

6. How long after your schooling did 
it take you to become self-supporting? To 
be able to support a family ? 

7. Do you need capital to start in this 
field ? 

8. What are your working conditions ? 
Hours? Vacations? Benefits? Bonuses? 
Insurance? ete. 

9. What is the demand for those 
trained in your field? Will the demand 
increase? 

10. What is the top annual income of a 
successful man or woman in this field? 

11. Outside of everyday work and ex- 
perience, what do you do to improve your 
knowledge and skills? 


Many other questions were added. 
Many were left out. (Many questions 
were answered before they were asked.) 
Each student’s questionnaire was different 
from those of his classmates ; though they 
were all aimed at fact-finding, each one 
was shaded by the personal interest of the 
interviewer. 

The questionnaires ready, the name of 
each senior was written on the blackboard 
with the name of the career or profes- 
sion that interested him. Students and 
teachers named persons well-known in 
many fields; parents were consulted; 
everyone found someone to interview, 
from professional dancers and pianists to 
dietitians and petroleum engineers. Since 
we wanted the experience of meeting 
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eminent strangers, we unanimously agreed 
that to interview a friend of Dad’s was 
“out.” Some students asked if they might 
interview more than one person. The 
permission was gladly given. A week from 
this day was set as a deadline before 
which the interview must have taken 
place. 

We practiced phone calls to request an 
interview, studied sample notes asking 
for appointments. 

After his interview, each student pre- 
pared and delivered an oral report based 
on his findings. He was to emphasize un- 
usual or unexpected facts. Comments 
from the enthralled listeners were thus: 
“T never knew that!” “That’s the job for 
me!” “TI never dreamed it cost so much!” 
“Why that’s right up my alley!” etc., etc. 
Then we had another invigorating session, 
exchanging experiences in obtaining and 
enjoying the interviews. All were thrilled 
with the kindness and sympathy with 
which they had been received; all agreed 
that they would never again fear introduc- 
ing themselves to or talking with a 
stranger. 

To put a period to the project each 
senior wrote an informal essay on one 
of these three subjects: “I Still Can't 
Decide,” “I Interviewed a Stranger,” 
“What I Expect from My Career.” 
Among these I found evidence of the 
most mature thinking that I have observed 
in their composition, and an adult outlook 
that has been sadly missing before. A new 
businesslike vocabulary, a new terseness 
and freshness of expression had de- 
veloped. 

The interviews were felt by all to be a 
welcome break from the routine study of 


spelling, grammar, composition and Eng- 
lish literature. 


(Mrs.) ELIZABETH SHERIDAN 


American School Foundation 
Mexico City 


Teacher Knows Least 


There is morning on your hair 
And dew undried on the green blades 
Of your early laughter. 


For you the day 
Is still tc be a long warm discovery 
Under individual suns. 


Noon on the untilled fields 

Of your incipient thoughts 

Is tentative, like a harvest 

Only imagined as you finger the seeds 
To be dropped into the furrows 

Of your private soils. 


Who am I to say 

Where your sturdy feet should move, 

I, standing in the hollows 

Where a two o’clock sun 

Puddles black shadows on a man-burned 


gully? 


The long forenoon is yours ; 

And least of all do I know, 

Seeing the energy in your eyes 
Transforming time, 

How you will burst into flaming destinies 
Before you die. 


HAROLD ZLOTNIK 


George W. Wingate High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


Our annual national production exceeds $365 billion. We spend $125 
million for school books which are still the fulcrum of our educational 
efforts. 


English Classroom 


Problems and Solutions 


The editor of this magazine wishes to 
inaugurate a new feature in the issue of 
January, 1955. “Classroom Problems and 
Solutions.” This feature, suggested by 
Irene Colyer Swanson, of Ossining, New 
York, will consist of some teachers’ ques- 
tions or statements of problems, and an- 
swers or solutions volunteered by other 
teachers who have found them at least 
partially successful. 


The Proposed Procedure 


Teachers will mail questions or state- 
ments of problems to Problems and Solu- 
tions, The English Journal, 1849 West 
107th Street, Chicago 43. Several of these 
will be printed in each issue of the Journal, 
and readers will be invited to submit an- 
swers or solutions within a month. The 
questions or problems must be specific 
enough to be answered in a paragraph or 
two. They should be stated as tersely as 
is consistent with clarity and definiteness, 
preferably in less than fifty words and 
certainly never in more than seventy-five 
words, 

Why not send tonight a statement of 
your most pressing specific question or 
problem? 

Each answer must be presented in 250 


In the palm of my hand 
I hold three apple seeds— 
Tiny, beetle-like beads of quiet. 


Here in my hand rests 
The pale pink fragrance 
Of an apple tree in April rain. 


words or less. Selected answers will be 
published in the third issue following the 
publications of the questions. For ex- 
ample, four questions are given below; 
answers should come in during October 
and some of these will appear in the Jan- 
uary issue. These questions are good ex- 
amples—specific, important, not staled by 
constant discussion. If you have an an- 
swer to any one of them, please let us have 
it soon—within the next week if possible. 


Questions To Be Answered This 
Month 
1. How can a teacher get pupils to feel 
the ethical force of a story without draw- 
ing an abstract moral? G.C.H. 


2. What are the first steps in introduc- 
ing written composition in a class whose 
members have just come from several 
lower schools with different curriculums ? 
For example, my eighth-graders come 
from four such elementary schools. I.C.S. 


3. How should one introduce methods 
of paragraph development and paragraph 
organization in the ninth year? I.C.S. 


4. What can I do to help my students 
who are required to give oral reports free 
themselves from stage fright? I.T. 


Here, too, bend heavy boughs 
Weighted with autumn fruit. 


All life sings in three apple seeds 
Held in the palm of my hand. 


Sister Mary CHARITY 
St. Johns Cathedral High School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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The Current English Forum 


Conducted by the 


NCTE Committee on Current English Usage’ 


©. Can exam now be substituted for 
examination? D. F. B. 


A. All the dictionaries now label exam, 
the shortened form, as “colloquial” or 
“popular.” According to the Oxford Eng- 
lish Dictionary it was in use as far back 
as 1877. In a collection of thirty-nine 
instances, fourteen were examination and 
twenty-five were exam. The users of the 
latter include English professors holding 
Ph.D. degrees, as well as future teachers, 
college students entering various fields, 
and business persons. The meaning of the 
word considered here is “a testing of 
knowledge or qualifications or the ques- 
tions or answers made in such test.” These 
examples were all from spoken English. 
In some conversations examination and 
exam were used interchangeably by the 
same person. In written formal English 
the form is still examination, but in in- 
formal English exam is more common. 
In the sense where examination refers 
to a medical checkup, several words are 
replacing it. Words like physical, medical, 
checkup are more common today than the 
original word examination. This change 
shows the tendency toward shortening. 
Instead of saying physical examination or 
medical examination, people employ the 
words physical and medical. They are 
brief and precise and no one questions 
the meaning. The young men going into 
the army usually say “I had my physical,” 
“T am going for my physical,” etc. 
Following this pattern one also hears 
“mid-terms,” “finals,” and “end-terms,” 
* Margaret M. Bryant, chairman; Harold B. 
Allen; Adeline C. Bartlett; Archibald A. Hill; 
Kemp Malone; James B. McMillan; Albert H. 


Marckwardt; Russell Thomas; John N. Win- 
burne; Brice Harris. 
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a shortening of the once conventional 
“midterm examination,” “final examina- 
tion,” etc. These expressions are used by 
college, high school, and junior high 
school students. 

The examination peculiar to the high 
school, the “Regents examination” is re- 
ferred to as the “Regents,” both by New 
York State students and teachers. The 
tendency toward shortening seems ever- 
present. 

Exam has, therefore, established itself 
in the language and is employed inter- 
changeably with examination in informal 
English despite the protestations of those 
who generally object to shortened forms. 
In fact it is used more often than the 
longer word. Mob won out over mobile 
vulgus, as have many other shortened 
forms. No doubt, exam will finally estab- 
lish itself in formal English as well as in 
informal. M, M. B. 


Q. What determines when to use the 
s- or the of-genitive with inanimate ob- 
jects? B. J. F. 

A. Coriventional usage in formal writing 
calls for the possessive case of words 
naming inanimate objects to be shown by 
the use of the phrase introduced by of, 
not by the use of an apostrophe, as in the 
whistle of the siren, the president of the 
college. Obvious exceptions are found in 
expressions of time, distance, and value as 
well as in personifications. One says ten 
days’ grace; at arm’s length; a dollar's 
worth; for pity’s sake, the morning’s eve, 
duty’'s call. Then there are expressions that 
are felt to be poetical like “Belgium’s 
capital had gathered then/Her beauty and 
her chivalry” (Byron), “. . . thou knowst 
not gold’s effect. . . .” (Shakespeare). 
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There are other idioms that usage has 
established like heart’s content, at swords’ 
points, at his wits’ end. From these ex- 
amples one can see that usage is far from 
being unanimous in observing the con- 
ventional rule. Usage is divided. As there 
are phrases requiring the case form, as 
in pity’s sake, so there are others requir- 
ing the of- form, as in price of bread, 
corner of Juniper and Elm (not bread’s 
price, Juniper and Elm’s corner). 


Sound—euphony and rhythm—of the 
phrase determines in most instances 
whether the s- or of-form is employed. In 
most cases the form is optional: the 
earth’s surface, the surface of the earth, 
Philadel phia’s mayor, the mayor of Phila- 
delphia, the Administration’s policy, the 
policy of the Administration. 


Despite the rule of “use an of-phrase 
instead of the regular possessive for in- 
animate objects,” which one has often 
seen or heard, the s-genitive has found its 
way with inanimate objects. A recent 


reading of 1,232 pages in the magazines 
Life, Time, Newsweek, and Coronet 
(August, 1953, through January, 1954) 
showed 272 examples of the s-genitive. In 
addition to its use with personifications, 
it was found with abstract nouns (1%), 
as in freedom’s ring and segregation’s old 
unsweet song; with collective nouns(7%), 
as the State Department’s special adviser, 
the U. S. Bureau’s 30-day outlook, this 
company’s requirements, the committee’s 
experts, the Commission's findings, Con- 
ference’s end; with commercial products 
(often in advertisements) (7%), as in 
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Campbell's Green Pea Soup, Boeing's 
huge Seattle plant, Victor's unique record, 
DeSoto’s new fully automatic transmis- 
sion, GM’s patents, Pontiac's biggest fea- 
ture; with common nouns (16%), as 
war’s end, show’s hits, store’s debts, hotel’s 
success, the museum's most celebrated 
works, the turnpike’s stations, the ball 
park’s best seats, car’s performance, poll’s 
results, the book’s main divisions; with 
organizations and institutions (5%), as 
Harvard's School of Public Health, U.N.’s 
Korea Civil Assistance Command, the 
Navy's combat transport wing, the CIO’s 
new demand ; with political areas (40%), 
as China’s development, the West's great 
powers, the United States’ attitude, Brit- 
ain’s Churchill, France’s Laniel, Ger- 
many’s rearming, Spain's oldest univer- 
sity, Egypt’s argument, Japan’s foreign 
trade, India’s troops, the nation’s social 
security, the country’s productive forces; 
with publications (6%), as Newsweek's 
article, Time’s staff, Life’s cameras; 
periods of time (11%), as four hours’ 
ascent, today’s designers, tomorrow's 
vision, the theater season's first big event, 
the week’s events, by week’s end, this 
year’s sales; with the word world (5%), 
as the world’s greatest adventure, the 
world’s longest gas pipe line, world’s 
greatest authors, world’s record, etc. It is 
evident that the s-genitive is employed 
with inanimate objects even if the of- 
genitive may be more common, Have no 
fear in employing it if it fits in to the 
rhythmic pattern of the sentence being 
constructed and lends a harmonious effect. 
M. M. B. 


Have you made travel arrangements and reserved a room at the Statler 
Hotel for the NCTE convention? 


Report and Summary 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
this year is November 7-13. The gen- 
eral theme is “Good Schools Are Your 
Responsibility,” and the Friday topic, 
“Teaching the Fundamentals Today,” is 
the English department’s chief oppor- 
tunity. If many parents are likely to visit 
the school, exhibits of themes, of records 
of individual reading, of book jackets, 
even of spelling papers may help. Why 
not participate in the promotion of the 
week by having students write to one 
another’s (not their own) parents invit- 
ing them to visit? And student reception- 
ists to meet parents coming to the rooms 
will show one result of English work. 
Copies of this magazine where visitors 
might happen to see them would suggest 
professional alertness. Teachers who be- 
lieve in diagramming can have some stu- 
dent work. on the board, and those who 
use projectors should have them standing 
about even if not in operation. 

The National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, wiil be glad to supply general informa- 
tion about the week and about the helps it 
has available. 


BOOK WEEK IS TO BE NOVEM- 
ber 14-20 this year. The slogan is simple: 
“Let’s Read.” The poster, which has 
usually been too juvenile for high school 
use, this time represents two teen-agers ; 
it is drawn by Lynd Ward. Teachers wish- 
ing to conduct observances of Book Week 
should write early to the Children’s Book 
Council, 50 West 53rd Street, New York 
19, 


THE U. S. SENATE AFTER MANY 
weeks’ delay has confirmed Albert 
Quincy Mumford, chief of the Cleveland 


Public Library, as head of the Library of 
Congress. This is the first appointment of 
a trained librarian to that post. 


POETRY DAY IS TO BEOBSERVED 
October 15 in thirty states. The mere 
reading in classes of the governor’s procla- 
mation of the day might have good effects. 
Choral readings, individual readings of 
favorites, playing of such phonograph 
records as Frost’s reading of his own 
poems—the possibilities are many. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FRIEND- 
ship league is a succesful organiza- 
tion for facilitation of correspondence and 
other contacts between young people here 
and those in other lands. American patrons 
pay a fee of fifty cents (one dollar, if 
more than nineteen years old), and are 
given not more than three addresses of 
foreign children wishing American cor- 
respondents. The League grew rapidly 
during the last school year and launched 
a slender bimonthly periodical called Pen 
Pals—also fifty cents. The League’s na- 
tional sponsors make an imposing list. The 
address is 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston 
8. 


BUSINESS MEN OFTEN CRITICISE 
the spoken and written English of high 
school graduates. A Fresno, California, 
executive complained that men otherwise 
qualified to represent his business could 
not speak or write acceptably. Shortly 
afterward, an English teacher in Edison 
High School heard a student say in the 
corridor, “Joe, I ain’t got no pencil,” and 
a moment later, in the classroom, “Miss 
Evinger, I haven’t my pencil today.” 
The problem, then, was to make correct 
usage “carry over”—become habitual. A 
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fairly conspicuous award for daily use of 
good English seemed a possible solution. 
So Miss Evinger purchased twelve vividly 
colored durable folders to carry school 
papers and awarded them to twelve stu- 
dents. These excited the interest she had 
hoped for, and last year she secured dona- 
tions of seventy-five folders by business 
men in Fresno, and the plan seemed likely 
to spread to other public and private 
schools in the city. 


LAST SPRING THE SENIORS OF 
East Lansing, Michigan, High School 
presented a panel show “Every Man Is a 
Critic” from the Michigan State College 
television station, WKAR-TV. They had 
the desirable half hour from 6:30 to 7 :00 
P.M. on nine Mondays, Their term papers 
supplied the basic material for the shows. 
Pat Hazard, their teacher, was moderator, 
and experts on the different topics were 
called in from M.S.C. 


BETTER ARTICULATION OF HIGH 
school and College is the object of a 
unique project of the University of Chi- 
cago summer session. Under a subvention 
from the Ford Fund for the Advancement 
of Education one hundred high school 
teachers nominated by their principals 
were given free tuition for a six weeks’ 
term. One class in each of five high school 
subjects, composed of about eighteen 
volunteer students from Chicago high 
schools, was taught by two instructors in 
that subject from The College of the uni- 
versity. About fifteen high school teachers 
of the subject observed each such lesson 
and discussed it the next hour with the 
college instructors who had conducted it. 
In the afternoon there were special lec- 
tures for the whole group of high school 
teachers. 

In one of these demonstration-and-dis- 
cussion groups Mrs. Wilma Ebbit, chair- 
man of the Freshman English staff of the 
College, and Mark Ashin, another instruc- 
tor, taught the basic principles covered 
in a year’s work with Freshmen. Because 


the speed was necessarily very high and 
the students ranged from tenth to twelfth 
grade and had not been selected by intelli- 
gence or achievement scores, the demon- 
stration could show little more than the 
nature of the Freshman course and the 
human spirit of the instruction. The high 
school teachers did, however, read and 
criticise the students’ weekly themes and 


- their revisions and held conferences with 


them. The instruction dealt almost ex- 
clusively with thought and theme struc- 
ture, and the observers will probably in- 
crease their attention to that phase of 
composition in their teaching. 

Demonstration-and-discussion projects 
might well be conducted by many colleges 
which draw their students chiefly from 
their own immediate areas. 


LOCAL CITIZENS COMMITTEES 
for better schools now number 9000, 
and there are twenty-four State Citizens 
Committees. The membership of parent- 
teacher associations has doubled since 
1946. These advances, the Advertising 
Council thinks, are in large measure due 
to its unpaid activities. This is splendid. 
Now to get some such power into the 
drive to get fewer students per English 
teacher, and better equipment for teaching 
English—projectors, records, files, mov- 
able seats, conference rooms, even one 
little theater in each large school. 


PRINTS OF THE KINESCOPE RE- 
cording of Maurice Evans’ two-hour 
production of Shakespeare’s “King Rich- 
ard IL” which was presented on the NBC 
television network early this year are 
available for showing in the nation’s high 
schools and colleges. The sponsor, Hall- 
mark Cards, will finance the processing 
and free distribution of 16-mm prints of 
the video show. The cast and production 
staff waived any additional fees. This is 
the first time a major “live” television 
production has been cleared for subse- 
quent widespread distribution to the na- 
tion’s schools. 
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Hallmark Cards will furnish prints to 
schools in three 40-minute segments, ac- 
companied by classroom study material. 
Initially, 50 prints of the play will be put 
into distribution with more added later if 
the demand warrants. Distribution will be 
handled by the Institute of Visual Train- 
ing, 40 East 49th Street, New York. While 
no admission charge can be made for any 
showings, the prints may be projected in 
all public, parochial or private schools 
and colleges and before related educational 
groups such as Parent-Teacher organiza- 
tions, 


TEN OUTSTANDING TEACHERS 
of High School English have been se- 
lected from four states by the John Hay 
Whitney Foundation as recipients of 
awards for study this winter in the 
Humanities at Columbia and Yale Uni- 
versities. The recipients will have an op- 
portunity to study under great teachers 
and to explore fields of knowledge which 
their present duties and their former de- 
gree requirements have prevented them 
from doing. 

The ten English teachers are: George 
Eugene Bolam, Hartford City, Indiana, 
High School; Sara M. Bush, Centralia, 
Illinois, Township High School; Robert 
Thurston Cox, R. A. Long High School, 
Longview, Washington; Carolyn David- 
son, Center High School, Gabbettville, 
Georgia; Jerome Leonard Davis, Central 
High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana; 
Carl Richard Dolmetsch, Jr., Oak Park 
and River Forest, Illinois, Township High 
School; Wilma June Dryden, Urbana, 
Illinois, High School; Annette Gionnini, 
Bloom Township High School, Chicago 
Heights, Illinois; Mrs. Clishie P. Howell, 
Booker T. Washington High School, At- 
lanta, Georgia ; Marion Klobucher, Ellens- 
burg, Washington, High School. Of these, 
four will study at Columbia University 
and six at Yale. 

In announcing its selections, the Foun- 
dation pointed out that it has sought 
teachers who are both eager to learn and 
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eager to teach and who have shown a 
marked inclination to devote their careers 
to the special needs of secondary-school 
instruction. A minimum of five years’ 
actual classroom experience at the senior 
high level is required of each candidate. 
The age limits are 30 to 45. The teachers 
selected will not take professional or 
methodoiogical courses, nor will courses 
be taken for credit toward a degree. The 
teacher’s classroom specialty will not make 
up the major share of his study work, Ali 
Fellows, upon completion of the year, will 
return to their home schools and to their 
normal teaching programs. 


THE ARMY AND THE AIR FORCE, 
the New York Times reports, are both 
handing out recruiting booklets carrying 
the plea not to “join now” but to “stay in 
school.” They urge a high school education 
as an aid to understanding and evalua- 
tion and as a practical need for handling 
complex weapons. 


“WILL YOUR BOY OR GIRL GET 
Into .College?” by Clarence Lovejoy, 
author of the College Guide, in the July 
Parents’ Magazine stresses the need to 
make entrance application not later than 
the high school Junior year and gives 
practical suggestions on how both teacher 
and parent can help the student make a 
wise choice. 


THE TOO LITTLE KNOWN PRO- 
cedure in making a dictionary is de- 
scribed clearly, in detail, with helpful il- 
lustrations, in the April Word Study. 
Word Study will be sent free to any Eng- 
lish teacher by its publishers, G. & C. 
Merriam Company, Springfield 2, Massa- 
chusetts. This issue can be used to give 
Juniors and Seniors a much better notion 
of how little and how much authority dic- 
tionaries have. 


IN A SPRING ISSUE OF SPOT- 
light (U. S. Office of Education) guest 
columnist Robert G. Andres presented 
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twelve facts about students—presumably 

Brookline, Massachusetts, students, but 

almost certainly any students. Four of 

these are: 

(1) Slow learners are found at all I.Q. 
levels regardless of chronological age. 
(3) Most of our over-achievers are also 

nervous wrecks. 

(4) Social intelligence is so important a 
human ingredient that we must find 
ways to measure it in order to identify 
our personality “suicides” and other 
deviates. 

(9) The problem-solving approach in the 
classroom is initially an emotionally dis- 
turbing experience; the need for secu- 
rity impels teachers and pupils to enjoy 
a subject-matter approach. 


SELDEN RODMAN, REVIEWING 
Robinson Jeffers’ Hungerfield in the 
July Poetry, really characterizes the whole 
of Jeffers’ work. He points out the con- 
stant pessimism, and remarks, “To reiter- 
ate this dirge supremely well in Jeffers’ 


glory.” Rodman thinks that the poet’s vol- 
untary isolation has made him unable to 
see in the lives of other people anything 
“but the horror of waste and the tyranny 
of time.” 


IN “WILLIAM FAULKNER: FORM 
as Experience” (July South Atlantic 
Quarterly) Karl E. Zink helpfully dis- 
cusses two of the hallmarks of Faulkner’s 
style: first, “the phenomenon of point of 
view, the significance of variation in point 
of view within a single book and from 
novel to novel, and the structural signifi- 
cance of the flashback”; and, secondly, 
“the phenomenon of Faulkner’s continu- 
ous suspended syntax and the general per- 
suasive quality of his style.” All aspects 
of form in a Faulkner novel, Zink thinks, 
derive from a way of looking at life, from 
Faulkner’s concept of reality. Faulkner is 
intensely sensitive to the complexity of 
human experience in time, “from pano- 
ramic perspective to sense impressions 
that flood the consciousness instantane- 
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ously.” Hence, in writing, Zink says, he 
tries to get at the quickness, the evanes- 
cence of the impression as it strikes the 
particular character, and to get it with 
precision, Thus his vision on the one hand 
is cosmic, on the other intense and imme- 
diate. The effect of his use of incremental 
repetition and the flashback, Zink con- 
tinues, is a progressive enrichment, an 
increased sense of complexity, “as if his 
material under the lens of a powerful 
microscope were being examined at pro- 
gressively increased power of light or lens, 
so that the watcher enjoys a process of 
discovery as the material grows in com- 
plexity from simple outline and takes on 
breadth and depth.” As for the unique 
quality of Faulkner’s continous syntax, 
Zink believes that with his use of minute 
analysis, and its “multiplicity of the 
given moment, gesture, event, or thought” 
Faulkner has evolved a wonderfully flex- 
ible medium for reflecting human experi- 
ence in prose. 


“FAULKNER AS ENGLISH” BY R. 
W. Flint appears in the summer Hudson 
Review. What he is elegizing in all of 
his novels, Flint thinks, is “the decay of 
institutionalized middle-class wisdom,” 
and he believes that if Faulkner is treated 
as a poetic novelist many of the digres- 
sions readers have found troublesome will 
appear justifiable. He observes that al- 
though each of the four or five great 
novels appears different from the others on 
the surface, actually in all of them Faulk- 
ner is doing the same thing, “writing plain 
novelistic fiction with a poetic dimension.” 
Some of the characteristics he notes of 
Faulkner as an elegist are: that there is a 
high proportion of mere activity in the 
novels in relation to the small amount of 
decisive moral action; that suffering is 
universal in Faulkner novels, but the pos- 
sibilities of intellectual or spiritual hero- 
ism are relatively few; that his novels are 
more acceptable as a large version of real- 
ity than are the opinions of his people 
about the meaning of their lives. 
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READERS WHO LOST 
their way in some of Faulkner’s 


labyrinthine passages will be interested to 
know that in writing A Fable he even had 
to set up guide posts for himself. Life 
(August 9) contains photographs of a 
large wall map of the plot in Faulkner’s 
study. 


THE CRAFT OF BALZAC IS DIS- 
cussed by Herbert Gold (himself a 
novelist) in the spring Hudson Review. 
He ironically entitles his study “The Les- 
son of Balzac’s Stupidity.” Balzac is 
guilty, of course, he remarks, of hubris 
and deus ex machina, etc.; and he doesn’t 
know the meaning of motivation. But his 
novels come alive. And why? Because 
Balzac gives to his characters the gift of 
self-determination. He knows that his 
people are important, that they have been 
born “with a power to contend as persons 
in the struggle for the mastery of their 
lives.” He assumes that human beings 
exist who will struggle, “that the world 
is still open to significant possibility.” 
Hence the vitality of his writing. 


HAMLET OCCUPIES PROMI- 
nent space in Life (August 9). Ib Mel- 
chior, ar amateur cryptanalyst, became 
convinced that the doggerel on Shake- 
speare’s tombstone, “Good friend for 
Jesus sake Forbeare” etc., actually was a 
cryptogram composed by Shakespeare to 
conceal important information. By an in- 
tricate process fully described by him in 
Life he arrived at a solution which indi- 
cated that a copy of the first edition of 
Hamlet was buried at Elsinore Castle. 
This summer, with the blessing of the 
Danish government, he undertook archae- 
ological excavations there. He did not find 
a copy of Hamlet, but the Life photo- 
grapher got some excellent pictures of 
Elsinore which could be well used as illus- 
trative material in the classroom. 


AN EXCELLENT ARTICLE ON 
“Browning and Modern Poetry” by 
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G. Robert Stange is to be found in the 
summer Pacific Spectator. The fact that 
Ezra Pound acknowledges Browning as 
his poetic father, Stange says, defines a 
significant connection between the verse 
of our contemporaries and that of the 
great Victorians. Browning, he continues, 
is “a germinating figure of serious modern 
poetry.” Distinguished American and 
British poets of this century have been 
concerned to an unusual extent with tech- 
niques, the most notable characteristics of 
which have been insistence on the neces- 
sity for dramatic treatment, simplicity of 
diction, and the use of an elliptical method 
which leaves the task of supplying transi- 
tions to the reader himself. Each of these 
salient characteristics, Stange shows, is at 
the heart of Browning’s contribution to 
English poetry. Browning was greatly 
influenced by Donne and Shakespeare and 
was attracted to metaphysical poetry 
because he “found in it those very 
features which were to excite the poets 
of our time.” But it was his general | 
interest in dramatic poetry, Stange thinks, 


_ and “the particular achievement of a mon- 


ologue form flexible enough to accommo- 
date a wide range of psychological and 
historical interests” which are obviously 
the bases of Browning’s appeal to modern 
poets. He illustrates with many examples, 
mainly from Pound and Eliot as the most 
representative of contemporary poets. Of 
Browning himself, Stange concludes “His 
subject was emotion, emotionally per- 
ceived. The object of his scrutiny was man 
in history, and he showed us not so much 
how men thought in certain epochs as how 
they felt, and how that feeling makes for 
the continuity of the human story.” 


TWO RECENT ARTICLES IN FOR- 
tune add fuel to the already burning 
question as to how long—given the present 
climate of opinion—the liberal arts curric- 
ulum can survive. “Why Don’t Business 
Men Read Books?” is discussed by Dun- 
can Norton-Taylor in the May issue, and 
in the June issue Fortune surveys the 
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current situation in the nation’s business 
schools. These two articles make clear that 
a vicious circle is threatening to strangle 
the liberal arts and so minimizing the pos- 
sibility for enlightened leadership. Briefly, 
one out of every eight college students 
today now majors in business. Business 
men by their hiring policies largely deter- 
mine what is taught in the business 
schools. But a large majority of business 
men themselves (Taylor gives facts and 
figures) shun any kind of abstract or phil- 
osophical reading, never read drama, great 
fiction, or the poets, and thus isolate them- 
selves from the most important source for 
a broadly cultured mind. They don’t get 
around to this kind of reading because 
they don’t think it necessary to their suc- 
cess. Their attitude is reflected in the 
business schools, where, according to the 
Fortune survey, both faculty and students 
consider the liberal arts merely ornamental 
and largely extraneous to a man’s job. For 
example, Fortune took a sampling of 
young managers enrolled at Harvard this 
year (most were 5-10 years out of col- 
lege). More than one-half reported that 
they virtually read no books except text 
books and business treatises, and less than 
one-half read more than two books a 
month. The business man, as Taylor 
points out, has more than average power 
in American life and therefore has more 
than average responsibility for American 
moral and philosophic standards. Democ- 
racy will be judged by the quality of its 
leaders; leadership depends upon vision. 
If the managers of capitalism default, the 


game will go to the demagogues. Ergo, 
business men need training in the liberal 
arts. 


THE SAME ANXIETY IS EX- 
pressed in “What We Don’t Know 
Will Kill Us” in the July Harper's. Gris- 
wold makes very clear that the liberal arts 
in this country are being killed, that the 
whole country is losing thereby, and that 
if the non-intellectual attitude of the gen- 
eral public isn’t converted to an under- 
standing of their importance, we shall lose 
our freedom by default. 


ERNEST HEMINGWAY CONTRIB- 
utes his own account of his two African 
plane crashes to Look (April 27, May 
4). This is much more than firsthand 
reporting, for in his own well known 
style, he describes what actually went on 
in his mind at the time, and subsequently. 
Eventually he gets around to discussing 
what it is like to read your own obituaries 
and takes the opportunity to correct some 
mistaken impressions about himself. One 
such, in particular, critical analysts of his 
writing might well consider. “In all obitu- 
aries ot almost all, it was emphasized that 
I had sought death all my life. Can one 
imagine if one sought death all of his 
life he could not have found her before 
the age of 54?... If you have spent your 
life avoiding death as cagily as possible 
but on the other hand taking no back chat 
from her and studying her . . . you have 
not sought her. So much for the constant 
pursuit of death.” 


TRAIN, PLANE, OR MOTOR 
to the Motor City 
44th ANNUAL NCTE CONVENTION 
November 25-27, 1954 
DETROIT STATLER 


COUNCILETTER 


Dear Councit MEMBERS, 


Plans are well along for the Thanksgiving meeting in Detroit’s Hotel Statler on 
November 25, 26, 27. This issue carries the program, evidence of hard work on the 
part of the responsible committee. 

Local arrangements are being worked out under the direction of Helen Hanlon of 
the Detroit Public Schools, and Peter Donchian of Wayne University. The three divi- 
sional chairmen have this year worked out some new features for Saturday morning. 
Examine the program carefully, if you will. 

Several innovations mark the three-day schedule. These have come about as a result 
of your suggestions to the Executive Committee, and we hope that you will report your 
experience with these changes. 

A first change concerns committee sessions on Thursday. Distances make committee 
work difficult. Gains have been made recently through appointing some committees on 
a local basis, so that members may meet frequently ; but not all committees may be so 
arranged. This year we are asking each chairman whose committee needs to meet, to 
call that meeting for lunch on Thursday noon. Following the lunch, committees will 
meet until three o’clock for work, after which they will adjourn to the business meeting 
of the Council. This means that the sessions of the Directors will have to be somewhat 
abbreviated ; but the Executive Committee has been working on this problem and be- 
lieves that such a shortening can be made without serious loss. 

At our opening session, Thursday night, fifteen past presidents have indicated that 
they will attend and appear on the platform. Our main speaker is to be Doctor Harlan 
Hatcher, President of the University of Michigan. Dr. Hatcher is the author of a 
number of novels and of books on regional history. He was eaend head of the De- 
partment of English at Ohio State University. 

Many members will want to know our new Executive Secveany, Professor J. N. 
Hook. This year we are substituting for the usual president’s address, a talk by Dr. 
Hook, “The National Council Looks Ahead.” His ideas will, we hope, form the basis 
for effort and discussion by members, both at the conference and through subsequent 
correspondence. 

As our conventions have grown larger, there has been a problem in arranging for 
adequate discussion of papers. An attempt is being made to meet this difficulty. The 
number of sessions on Friday morning is being increased, but procedures are changed. 
During the first part of each session, the round table group will listen to one or more 
substantial papers setting forth questions or proposals in a given area. After a short 
breathing time, the audience will reconvene for an hour and a half of discussion under a 
competent leader. Resource persons in the audience will guarantee rich contributions, 
and the chairmen will be under oath not to let the discussion get out of hand. It is 
suggested that each one planning to attend look over the program carefully, choose a 
session, and come prepared to take part; thus every member of the audience will 
share in the program. 
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On Friday afternoon there will be an additional set of meetings in such specialized 
areas as educational television, unit teaching, evaluating the core program, new views 
of grammar, and the bilingual problem. 

At the Friday evening banquet, our toastmaster is another former English chairman, 
President Hilberry of Wayne. Our speaker of the evening is the famous Professor 
F. S. C. Northrop of the Department of Philosophy and Law at Yale University, 
author of The Meeting of East and West. His discussion of “Sources of Strength in 
American Culture” should set us to thinking. 

For the closing luncheon we are fortunate in having as speaker Miss Virgilia 
Peterson. She will be familiar to Council members through her work as moderator 
of Author Meets the Critics, and for her contributions on Invitation to Learning. 
Miss Peterson speaks on “Books in Profile,” emphasizing the current literary scene. 
Expect to learn from her, and to find this woman, who knows life on two continents, 
sparkling and stimulating. 

Obviously this is a conference designed to combine social and informal exchange 
with work. In committees or in discussion groups, each will have a contribution to 
make. Among the too-numerous-to-mention-more-than-briefly items are the Commis- 
sion’s second volume, Language Arts for Today's Children and galleys for Volume 
Three dealing with the secondary school. 

The program is both rich and tempting, but to prevent a feeling of haste and 
pressure, the committee has attempted to keep individual programs uncrowded. There 
is room for some contribution, either in committee sessions or from the floor, by each 
member who attends. 

Lou LaBrant, President 
Josep Mersanp, Second Vice-president 


Proposed Amendments to the NCTE Constitution 


In accordance with Article XI of the 
Council constitution, the Executive Com- 
mittee has authorized the submission of 
the following proposed amendments, to be 
voted upon at the Annual Business Meet- 
ing on Thanksgiving afternoon in Detroit : 

1. To amend Article VI, Section A, 
paragraph 2d, by adding the italicized 
words: ‘Council officers, chairmen of the 
three sections, three members to be elected 
by the Conference on College Composition 
and Communication, all chairmen and 
associate chairmen of Council committees, 
and one person designated by each affili- 
ated association as its liaison officer to the 
Council shall be members ex officio of the 
board of directors of the Council.” 

Reasons: 1. The amendment will give 
greater recognition and authority to the 
strong young Council group, the CCCC. 


2. To increase the efficiency of committees 
the Executive Committee is instituting the 
practice of naming an associate chairman 
for each committee. Because of the im- 
portance of this position, it seems desir- 
able to make each associate chairman a 
director. 3. If this amendment passes, the 
Council will ask each affiliate to choose 
one person, in addition to the director or 
directors, who will serve as a liaison repre- 
sentative between the Council and the 
Affiliate. The proposed amendment will 
give this person status in the Council as 
well as in his affiliate. 

2. To amend Article VII, Section B, 
paragraph 1, to read: “Each section shall 
have a steering committee known as the 
section committee, consisting of seven 
members each serving for three years, 
three to be elected in 1946 and in each 
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third year thereafter, and two elected in 
each other year, except that, beginning in 
1955, the college section shall elect only 
two members each year, the seventh mem- 
ber to be elected by the Conference on 
College Composition and Communication 
in 1955 and each third year thereafter. 
Reason: Same as the first one above. 
3. To amend Article VII, Section B, 
paragraph 4, by deleting “and Council 
directors elected by the sections.” 
Reason: The context is: “Section com- 
mittee members and Council directors 
elected by the sections shall take office at 
the close of the November meeting.” This 
statement is correct for section committee 
members, but contradicts Article VI, Sec- 
tion A, paragraph 2c, which states that 
the directors “take office in November at 
the beginning of the annual meeting.” 


4. To amend the first part of No. 1 of 
the By-laws to read: “The annual voting 
dues for voting members of the Council, 
including subscription to Elementary Eng- 
lish, The English Journal, or College Eng- 
lish, shall be $4.00.” (The effect of this 
amendment would be to make dues uni- 
form, instead of $3.50 for the elementary 
section and $4.00 for each of the other 
sections, as at present. ) 

Reason: The different rate for ele- 
mentary section membership dates back to 
a time when the Council’s services to ele- 
mentary teachers were less than at present 
and Elementary English was a smaller 
publication than the other Council maga- 
zines. Now that the elementary section has 
reached the stature of the others, it seems 
just to equalize the dues. 


Earlier this year the American Association of Colleges adopted this declaration: 


... “The well-being of American higher education demands some- 
thing more than the detection and neutralization of subversive influ- 
ences. ... It rather cries for the preservation of the very life blood of 
the educational process, namely the untrammeled spirit of free inquiry 
without fear of unjustified reprisal and unfavorable publicity. 

“In an age which is all too prone to exalt conformity at the expense 
of initiative it seems important for educational leaders to reassert . . . 
the abiding value of independent judgment and the sacred freedom to 
dissent in the name of individual conscience. We should be false to 
the younger generation if, while urging them to fight for other free- 
doms, we should allow to go by default, the basic freedom of the mind 


to seek the truth”... 


Forty-Fourth Annual Meeting of the 
National Councal of Teachers of English 


Hotel Statler, Detroit, Michigan 
November 23-27, 1954 


I taught them the grouping of letters, to be a memorial and record of 
the past, the mistress of the arts and mother of the Muses. 
—Prometheus Unbound, Euripides 


ABRIDGED PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 23 
MEETING OF THE ExeEcuTIve CoMMITTEE, 9:30 a.M.—10:00 P.M. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 24 
MEETING OF THE COMMISSION ON THE ENGLISH CurRIcULUM, 9:30 a.mM.—10:00 P.M. 
MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 1:30-4:30 P.M. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 25 
Att Day Exuisit oF MATERIALS AND AIDS FOR TEACHING 
REGISTRATION, 8:00 a.M.-10:00 P.M. 
MEETING OF THE Boarp oF Directors, 9:00 a.Mm.—12 :00 
(All members of the Council are invited to attend as auditors) 


LUNCHEON MEETINGS OF CoUNCIL COMMITTEES CALLED BY CHAIRMEN, 
12:00 m.—1 :00 p.m. 


WorKING SEsSIONS OF CouNncIL ComMITTEES, :00-3:00 P.M. 
ANNUAL Business MEETING, 3:15-4:30 P.M. 


GENERAL Session, 8:00 P.M. 
Session honors all past presidents, seated on platform 


Presiding, Lou LaBrant, Atlanta University, President of the Council 

Invocation 

Welcome, Arthur Dondineau, Superintendent of Detroit Public Schools 

Program announcements, Joseph Mersand, New York City Schools, Second Vice- 
President of the Council 

Introduction of Past Presidents 

Address: The National Council Looks Ahead, J. N. Hook, Executive Secretary of the 
Council 

Address: Between Two Worlds, Harlan Hatcher, President, University of Michigan 
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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 26 
Group ConFERENCES, 9:15-10:25 a.m. 
Theme: HOW RICH IS OUR BOUNTY! 


Utilizing Our Wealth of Research, Experience, and Creative 
Imagination in Teaching the Language Arts 


Il. How Can We Create an Effective Course of Study in the Language Arts? 


Presiding, Dora V. Smith, University of Minnesota, Director, Commission on the 
English Curriculum 


Speakers: 
For an Entire City—Paul Farmer, Language Arts Coordinator, Atlanta 
For a High School English Department—Hortense L. Harris, Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts, High School 
For an Elementary School—Grace Rawlings, Principal of Public School #64, Balti- 
more 
(Topic Pursued in Discussion Group B) 


IIT, What Are the New Programs in the Training of English Teachers? 
Presiding, Lennox Grey, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Speakers: 
Harold Anderson, University of Chicago 
Alfred Grommon, Stanford University 
Albert Holman, State Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey 
(Topic pursued in Discussion Group C) 


IV. What Does Recent Research Say about the Teaching of 
Language and Literature? 


Presiding, Robert C. Pooley, University of Wisconsin 


Speakers: 
Reading—Paul A. Witty, Northwestern University 
Writing—lIsabel Kincheloe, Chicago Teachers College 
Speaking—Rupert L. Cortright, Wayne University 
Listening—Althea Beery, Supervisor of Elementary Education, Cincinnati 
(Topic pursued in Discussion Group D) 


V. Communication in Business and Industry 


Presiding, Howard F. Shout, Supervising Personnel Assistant, Training Services, 
Detroit Edison Company 


Panel Members: 
Ben R. Donaldson, Director of Institutional Advertising, Ford Motor Company 
Richard Randall, Supervisor of Visual Communications, Burroughs Company 
John E. Sparling, Director of Employee Communications and Research, Detroit 
Edison Company 
Recorder, Helen J. Hanlon, Language Education Department, Detroit; Chairman, 


Local Committee for 1954 Convention 
(Topic pursued in Discussion Group E) 
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VI. The Status and Future of Audio-Visual Aids in the Language Arts 
Presiding, Marion C. Sheridan, James Hillhouse High School, New Haven 


Speakers: 
Audio Aids—Dorothy Dixon, Pasadena City College 
Visual Aids—Francis Shoemaker, Teachers College, Columbia University 
(Topic pursued in discussion Group F) 


VII. Inducing Students to Write 
Presiding, Helene W. Hartley, Syracuse University 


Speaker: Lou LaBrant, Atlanta University, President, National Council of Teachers 
of English 


(Topic pursued in Discussion Groups G1, G2, G3) 


VIII. What's Happening to the Three R’s? 
Presiding, M. Agnella Gunn, Boston University 


Speakers: 
Virginia Belle Lowers, Los Angeles Public Schools 
David H. Russell, University of California 
John J. DeBoer, University of Illinois 
(Topic pursued in Discussion Group H) 


IX. English and the Liberal Arts Tradition 


Presiding, John C. Gerber, State University of Iowa, First Vice-president of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 


Speakers: 
In College—Donald Lloyd, Wayne University 
In Secondary School—-G. Robert Carlsen, University of Texas 
(Topic Pursued in Discussion Group 1) 


X. New Methods of Evaluation in the Language Arts 
Presiding, Clarence Wachner, Language Education Department, Detroit 


Speakers: 
Paul B. Diederich, Educational Testing Service, Princeton 
Wilfred Eberhart, Ohio State University 
(Topic pursued in Discussion Group J) 


XII, Vitalizing the Teaching of Literature 
Presiding, Dwight L. Burton, Florida State University 


Speakers: 
For Junior High School—FElizabeth Rose, New York University 
For Senior High School—George H. Henry, University of Delaware 
(Topic pursued in Discussion Group L2) 


Discussion Groups, 10:30 a.m.—12 :00 Mm. 
B. How Do Teachers Respond to Different Types of Courses of Study? 


Discussion Leader, Angela M. Broening, Board of Education, Baltimore, Associate 
Director, Commission on the English Curriculum 


| 
| 
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Resource Consultants: 
William D. Herron, West Side High School, Newark, New Jersey; B. Jo Kinnick, 
Piedmont, California, Public Schools; Robert Martin, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Lansing; Ruth S. Norman, Garnet High School, Charleston, West Virginia ; 
Helen Painter, University of Akron; Ruth Mary Weeks, Paseo High School, Kansas 
City, Missouri 


Recorder, Clarence R. Murphy, Handy High School, Bay City, Michigan 


C. Beginning Teachers of English Talk It Over 


Discussion Leader, Peter Donchian, Wayne University ; Vice Chairman, Local Commit- 
tee for 1954 Convention 


Resource Consultants: 
Richard Braddock, Iowa State Teachers College ; Thelma Nelson Cline, Los Angeles 
Board of Education; Dorothy Dakin, State College of Washington; John J. DeBoer, 
University of Illinois ; Helene W. Hartley, Syracuse University ; Lucia B. Mirrielees, 
Montana State University, emeritus; Blanche Trezevant, Florida State University ; 
Howard Vander Beek, Iowa State Teachers College; L. N. Wright, Southwest 
Texas State Teachers College 


Recorder, Adela Klumb, Appleton, Wisconsin, High School 


D. How Can We Utilize Research in Classroom Situations? 
Discussion Leader, Florence Morrissey, Fredonia State Teachers College 


Resource Consultants: 
Reading—Catherine Beard, Austin Peay Stat2 College, Ciarksville, Tennessee ; 
George W. Norvell, Supervisor of English Education, New York State 
Writing—Fannie J. Ragland, Cincinnati Public Schools 
Speaking—Harlen M. Adams, Dean, Chico State College 
Listening——Miriam Wilt, Temple University; Clyde W. Dow, Michigan State 
College 
Recorder, Nelda Taylor, Central High School, Bay City, Michigan 


E. Successful English Programs for the Non-College Student 
Discussion Leader, Paul T, Rankin, Assistant Superintendent, Detroit Public Schools 


Resource Consultants and Speakers: 
A Cooperative English Program—Robert Freier, Detroit Public Schools 
English for the Technical Student—Helen Thornton, Arsenal Technical High 


School, Indianapolis 
An English Program in a Low Socio-Economic Area—Morris Finder, Dunbar 


Trade School, Chicago 
Recorder, Margaret E. Newman, Elgin, Illinois, High School 


F, New Tools for Learning in the English Classroom 
Discussion Leader, Lorietta Scheerer, Redondo, California, Union High School 
Resource Consultants: 
Recordings—Arno Jewett, United States Office of Education 


Motion Pictures—Samuel D. Wehr, Temple University 
Radio and Television—Alice P. Sterner, Newark Public Schools 
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Film Strips—Hardy Finch, Greenwich, Connecticut, High School 
Special Programs—Arthur W. Stenius, Wayne University ; Louis W. Kaiser, Cor- 
nell University ; C. Duncan Yetman, Hartford, Connecticut, High School 


Recorder, Mrs. O. G. Pruitt, Homer, Georgia, Public Schools 


G2. Successful Writing Programs in High School 
Discussion Leader, W. Wilbur Hatfield, Editor, English Journal 


Resource Consultants: 
Foster Beatty, McKeesport, Pennsylvania, High School; Marguerite Blough, East 
High School, Waterloo, Iowa; Lillian Clark, La Grange, Georgia, High School; 
Florence C. Guild, Indianapolis Public Schools; Arnold L. Lazarus, Santa Monica, 
California, High School; Esther Jamison, Ottumwa, Iowa, High School; Marian 
Lovrien, Wells High School, Chicago 


Recorder, Catherine Michie, Bocne, North Carolina 


H. How Can We Provide for the Mastery of the Fundamentals? 
Discussion Leader, Vincent McGuire, Florida State University 


Resource Consultants: 
Reading—Rosemary M. Green, Philadelphia Public Schools 
Writing—Myrtle Brandon Wilson, Appalachian State Teachers College 
Speaking—Charlotte G. Wells, University of Missouri 
Listening—Naomi Chase, College of Education, University of Minnesota 


General—Paul W. Stoddard, Housatonic Valley, Connecticut, Regional High School 
Dorothy E. Cooke, New York State Education Department 


Recorders, Nancy White, Hillsborough, Florida, High School; Marguerite Stephens, 
University of Florida 


J. How Can We Evaluate Effectively in the Language Arts? 
Discussion Leader, Gertrud Addison, Los Angeles Public Schools 
Speaker: J.C. Tressler, Jamaica Estates, New York 


Resource Consultants: 
Brother Anthony Frederick, St. Mary’s University, Texas; Stanley B. Kegler, 
Florida State University; Ruth L. Laxson, Ball State Teachers College; Royal J. 
Morsey, Ball State Teachers College; J. Robert B. Carruthers, New York State 


Education Departmtnt 
Recorder, Laura Byers, West Fulton High School, Atlanta 


L2. Literature Programs in the Junior High School 
Discussion Leader, 


Resource Consultants: 
Egbert W. Nieman, Shaker Heights Junior High School; Ethel M. Orr, Rutgers 
University ; Bennie Sampley, Plant City, Florida, Public Schools ; Mary Alice Uphof, 
Los Angeles Board of Education; Rose J. Zachar, Coleraine, Minnesota, High 
School; Sister Agnes Lanctot, C.S.J., St. Paul, Minnesota 


Recorder, Thelma Wilson, Fort Valley, Georgia, Public Schools 
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L3. Literature Programs in the Senior High School 


Discussion Leader, Mark Neville, Headmaster, Chicago Latin School 

Resource Consultants: 
Miriam B Booth, Coordinator of Secondary English, Erie, Pennsylvania, Public 
Schools; Nelle Groh, South Shore High School, Chicago; Edna Jones, Redondo, 
California, Union High School; Roy P. Ludtke, University of Colorado; Elva 
McBeth, Newton, Kansas, Senior High Sckool; David Paul, West Philadelphia 
High School , 


Recorder, Ruth Sinks, Lafayette, Indiana, Public Schools 


M. Approaches to Literature—College Level 


Symbolism and the Student 
(What is the boundary between justifiable and unjustifiable 
readings of a story or poem?) 


Speakers: Rudolph von Abele, American University ; Walter Havighurst, Miami Uni- 
versity (comment) 
N. Problems of Teaching English as a Second Language 
Discussion Leader, Pauline M. Rojas, Department of Education, San Juan, Puerto 
Rico 
Resource Consultants and Speakers: 


In Puerto Rico—Hans Wolff, University of Puerto Rico 

In Thailand—Aileen Travers Kitchin, Teachers College, Columbia University 
In China—Yao Shen, University of Michigan 

In Mexico—Ralph B. Long, University of Texas 

In Los Angeles—Linda Watson, Foreign Students Department, Los Angeles 


Recorder, Lonzy Powell, Atlanta Public Schools 


LuncHEon Sessions, 12:30 p.m. 


1. Books for Children: A Luncheon for Librarians and Teachers in 
Elementary and High Schools 


Presiding, Marion Edman, Wayne University 
Speaker: Marguerite Henry, Author of King of the Wind, Misty of Chincoteague, 
Sea Star, Brighty of the Grand Canyon 


3. National Association of Journalism Directors 


Presiding, John Field, Journalism Department, University of Michigan 


Speaker: Joseph M. Murphy, Director, Columbia Scholastic Press Association, New 
York City 


AFTERNOON CONFERENCES, 2:30-4:00 P.M. 
Theme: NEW CHALLENGES—NEW SOLUTIONS 
1. Television As a Communicator of Ideas 
(In cooperation with the Association for Education by Radio-Television) 
Presiding, Gertrude G. Broderick, President of AERT 
Learning for Living through Radio and Television 
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Demonstration of use of a Literature Program (A kinescope of Susan Glaspell’s 
“Trifles” as included in one of the Omnibus programs over the CBS-TV network )— 
Detroit High School teacher and class to be announced 


Evaluation and discussion 
Selections from kinescopes of literature programs 
Introduced by Edward Stashett, University of Michigan 
2. Problems of Teaching English as a Second Language 
Presiding, Pauline M. Rojas, Department of Education, San Juan, Puerto Rico 


Demonstration of Techniques Used for Teaching of English to Public School 
Students in Puerto Rico*—Ralph Robinett 


Recorder, Margaret del Barrio, Cody High School, Detroit 


3. The Teaching of English in Other Countries 
Presiding, Dorothea Fry, John Muir High School, Pasadena 


The Teaching of English in Italy—R. C. Simonini, Longwood College, Virginia 

Teaching English in a Japanese University—Sarah Kathryn Sproule, Visiting Ful- 
bright Teacher, Hiroshima University 

The Teaching of English in England—P. Gurrey, University of London 


4. The Significance of Non-Literary Reading Materials 
(Planned by the Director of Publications ) 
Presiding, Max J. Herzberg, Newark News ; NCTE Director of Publications 


The Comics—Constance Carr, Editor, Childhood Education 

Setting up in Schools Standards for Newspapers—Mark Neville, Chicago Latin School 

Newspapers in the Schools—Brewster Campbell, Executive City Editor, Detroit Free 
Press 


Recorder, Esther E. Smull, Perry, lowa, Public Schools 


5. Creative Supervision in the Language Arts 


Presiding, Marquis E. Shattuck, Assistant Superintendent, Detroit Public Schools ; 
Honorary Chairman of Convention Committee 

Speaker, David H. Moskowitz, Associate Superintendent in Charge of Special Services, 
New York City 


Resource Consultants: 
Paul Anderson, San Diego County, California; Mary Harden, Wayne, Michigan ; 
Dorothy E. Cooke, New York State Education Department 


6. How to Plan Successful Units in the Language Arts 
Presiding, Ruth Mary Weeks, Paseo High School, Kansas City 


Resource Consultants: 
Elizabeth Almén, Algona, Iowa, High School; Dwight L. Burton, Florida State Uni- 
versity; Grant Mauk, Glenbrook High School, Glenview-Northbrook, Illinois ; 
Kennetha Schaal, Jefferson Intermediate School, Detroit 


Recorder, Addie Hochstrasser, Paris, Illinois, High School 


* Volunteers from the audience will be used as the “pupils,” and the techniques will be demon- 
strated through Spanish. 
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7. New Views on Semantics and Linguistics 
Presiding, Richard K. Corbin, Peekskill, New York, High School 


Semantics: Procedures for Classroom Use—Cleveland A. Thomas, North Shore 
Country Day School, Winnetka 


Resource Consultants: 
Basil H. Pillard, Antioch College ; James Gordon, Central High School, Philadelphia 


Recorder, Joseph Blumenthal, MacKenzie High School, Detroit 


8. Grammar—Then and Now 
Presiding, Henry C. Meckel, San Jose State College 
Speaker: Harry R. Warfel, University of Florida 


Resource Consultants: 
B. C. Diltz, Ontario College of Education, University of Toronto; Joe W. Andrews, 
University School, Kent State University; Margarete Teer, Louisiana State Uni- 


versity 
Recorder, Gertrude Whipple, Language Education Department, Detroit 


9, Drama Education for Today's High Schools 
Presiding, John Sattler, Michigan State Normal College 


Speaker: The Place of Drama in the Classroomn—Irvin C. Poley, Germantown Friends 
School 


Resource Consultants: 
Ruth E. French, Atlantic City High School ; Marcus Konick, Northeast High School, 
Philadelphia ; Miriam H. Kirkell, University of Pittsburgh 


Recorder, Helen Burr, Central High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


10. Developing a Core Curriculum in a Junior High School 
Presiding, Gladys Little, Principal, Hutchins Intermediate School, Detroit 


Panel Discussion: George Hudock, Chairman 
Alma Fleming, Alex Kennedy, Charles Davis, Stuart McLeod, Jacqueline Kannry 
(all from Hutchins Intermediate School) ; Peter Donchian, Wayne University, 
consultant 


11. Relationships between English and Speech 
(Planned by the Liaison Committee between the Speech Association 
of America and NCTE) 
Presiding, Harlen M. Adams, Chico State College 


Speakers: 
The English Teacher as Teacher of Speech—Oscar M. Haugh, University of Kansas 
The Speech Teacher as Teacher of English—Donald P. Veith, Chico State College 


Panel Discussion: English Teachers and Speech Teachers Work Together: 
Margaret M. Bryant, Brooklyn College ; James B. McMillan, University of Alabama ; 
Donald K. Smith, University of Minnesota; Charlotte G. Wells, University of 
Missouri 
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12. Problems in Articulation 
Presiding, Amanda M. Ellis, Colorado College 


Resource Consultants: 
Mattie Sharp Brewer, Thomas Jefferson High School, San Antonio; Ruth B. Bozell, 
Arsenal Technicai High School, Indianapolis ; Strang Lawson, Colgate University ; 
Charles W. Roberts, University of Illinois ; Charles F. Van Cleve, Ball State Teach- 
ers College 


13. Certification and Recruitment of Language Arts Teachers 
Presiding, A. K. Stevens, University of Michigan 


Speakers: 
Certification—L. N. Wright, Southwest Texas State Teachers College 
Recruitment—Thomas F, Dunn, Drake University 


ANNUAL DINNER, 7:00 P.M. 
Toastmaster, Clarence Hilberry, President of Wayne University 
Invocation, The Very Reverend Celestin Steiner, S.J., President of the University of 
Detroit 
Address: Sources of Strength in American Culture, F.S.C. Northrop, Yale University 


RECEPTION BY EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, COMMITTEE, 
AND FORMER PRESIDENTS, 10:30 P.M. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 27 


BREAKFAST FOR PuBLIC RELATIONS REPRESENTATIVES AND FOR 
OFFICERS OF AFFILIATES, 8 :00 A.M. 


Section MEETINGS, 9:30-11:45 a.m. 


2. High School Section 
Topic: The Importance of Literature in the High School Program 
Presiding, Luella B. Cook, Consultant in Curriculum Development, Minneapolis Public 
Schools ; Chairman of the High School Section 


Speakers: 
The Adolescent of Today and the World He Faces—Ralph D. Rabinovitch, Uni- 
versity of Michigan 
The Role of Literature in Helping Youth to Understand Himself and to Face His 
World—Edwin H. Cady, Syracuse University 
The Teaching of Literature to the Youth of Today—Dwight L. Burton, Florida 
State University 


Business Meeting 


ANNUAL LuNCHEON, 12:15 P.M. 
Presiding, Lou LaBrant, Atlanta University, President of the Council 
Invocation: Rev. Warner R. Cole, Covenant Baptist Church, Detroit, Michigan 
Address : Books in Profile, Virgilia Peterson 


New Books 


Fiction, Poetry, Drama 


A FABLE. By William Faulkner. Ran- 
dom. $4.75. 

Set in France during World War II, 
the story centers on a young corporal who 
is shot at the order of his father, the gen- 
eral, because he tries to persuade the 
soldiers on both sides to lay down their 
arms. The events obviously correspond to 
those of Passion Week, which is not men- 
tioned. There are parallels to the Last 
Supper, to the Disciples, Judas, and 
others. The book is long and slow reading 
—it’s Faulkner. Surely a protest against 
man’s inhumanity to man; readers differ 
widely about possible further philosophi- 
cal or theological intentions. The literary 
event of the summer. 


THE FALL OF A TITAN. By Igor 
Gouzenko. Norton. Pp. 629. $4.50. 

The Titan is Mikhail Gorin, a famous 
writer, who has helped bring the Soviet 
into power only to regret that he has in 
his writings inspired the revolution. Stalin 
appears in two scenes. The picture of the 
absolute corruption and cruelty of Soviet 
rule is convincing and terrifying. There 
are many characters; the women are par- 
ticularly real. Readers are reminded of 
Tolstoi and Dostoevski. Book-of-the- 
Month Summer Selection. 


UNTO A GOOD LAND. By Vilhelm 
Moberg. Translated from the Swedish by 
Gustaf Lannenstock. Simon and Schuster. 
$3.95 

A prolific Swedish novelist writes a 
saga of the Scandinavian ancestors of 
many Americans. Most of his relatives 
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were here—Minnesota—and as he grew 
up he read letters, newspapers, histories ; 
finally he visited. This excellent descrip- 
tion of life among the immigrants is the 
second volume of a trilogy, following The 
Emigrants. 


THE IRON MAIDEN. By Edwin Lan- 
ham. Harcourt. $3.95. 

Caroline Brown came to the New York 
Record Star as a reporter and a good one. 
Soon she married the founder’s grandson 
who now controlled the paper, and the 
staff predicted she would run it. She did, 
dynamically and ruthlessly. This is an 
exceilent picture of all the complex labor 
and management of a metropolitan daily. 


DEVICES AND DESIRES. By E. 
Arnot Robertson. Macmillan. $3.50. 

Thirteen-year-old Hebe saw her father 
shot by bandits as he was leading four 
refugees from Bulgaria through Greece. 
She fled but returned to his body to secure 
his maps and herself guided the party to 
the sea. She saw many countries in both 
hemispheres, but her desire was for re- 
spectability and peace in the “Good Place” 
—England, which she had known in 
earlier childhood. A strange and terrible 
story of eight years of a girl’s life. 


DESPERATE SCENERY. By Elliott 
Paul, Random. $3.75. 

These “reminiscences” of the building 
of a U. S. Reclamation Service dam at 
Jackson Hole, Wyoming, in 1910, might 
almost be called a wild Western. The em- 
ployes were riotous, hard-drinking bums 
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and roustabouts, but they stuck to the 
hazardous work until it was completed. 
Incidentally, boom towns sprouted. 


A WIND LIKE A BUGLE. By Leonard 
Nathen. Macmillan. $3.50. 

Just before the Civil War, in Fort 
Scott, Kansas, a bloody war raged between 
abolitionists and the pro-slavery faction. 
A beautiful wealthy women risked all she 
had in helping a slave to escape. Many 
fine characters came to the aid of a des- 
perate man. An excellent study of the 
underground railroad. 


MURDER IN PASTICHE OR NINE 
DETECTIVES ALL AT SEA. By Mar- 
ion Mainwaring. Macmillan. $2.75. 

Among the passengers of a transatlantic 
luxury liner were the favorite detectives 
of nine popular mystery writers, and also 
Paul Price, noted columnist. A very mys- 
terious murder occurred, and each detec- 
tive sought in his characteristic way to 
solve it. Then the unsuspected first mate 
deserted, leaving~a confession note. Clever 
and amusing parody. 


GUTENBERG’S FOLLY: THE LIT- 
ERARY DEBRIS OF MITCHEL 
HACKNEY. By Ira Wallach. Abelard- 
Schuman. $3.00. 

A collection of hilarious pieces attrib- 
uted to an imaginary great American 
writer, Cleverly illustrated by the author, 
who also created Hopalong Freud, 


THE NIGHTMARE. By C. S. Forester. 
Little, Brown. $3.50. 

This collection of ten incredible horror 
stories of the Nazi regime in Germany is 
based upon evidence at the Nuremburg 
and Belsen trials, history, memoirs and 
other documents. The creator of Captain 
Hornblower writes vividly. 


MODERN ITALIAN SHORT STOR- 
IES. By Marc Slonim. Simon and Schu- 
ster. $5.00. 

These thirty-four stories, ranging over 
the last fifty years in Italy and over every 
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region of the country, furnish an excellent 
picture of life there. Pirandello and 
Deledda, Nobel prize winners, are repre- 
sented. 


THE BEST AMERICAN SHORT 
STORIES OF 1954. Edited by Martha 
Foley. Houghton. $4.00. 

This year’s collection from the maga- 
zines includes twenty-four stories, with 
short biographies of the authors but with- 
out the usual indication of the editor’s 
favorites. There are fewer well known 
authors than in most years. The most 
noticeable topics or themes are what is 
done to children and has been done to the 
aged, 


THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST 
MOON. A Play by John Patrick, Adapted 
from the Novel by Vern Sneider, Putnam. 
$3.00. 

This winner of the Pulitzer Prize and 
the Critics Circle Award is a satirical 
farce comedy of the attempted democrati- 
zation, American fashion, of “backward” 
Oriental Okinawa by our Occupation 
Forces. The events are improbable enough 
but the basic psychology seems much less 
exaggerated. The fun is unusually well 
sustained. 


MINE THE HARVEST. By Edna St. 
Vincent Millay. Harper. Pp. 140. $3.00. 

This posthumous collection, edited spar- 
ingly by the poet’s sister Nora, consists 
entirely of new poems either unpublished 
or published only in magazines. They are 
melodious, intense, rebellious, as we 
should expect. 


DANTE’S INFERNO. Translated in 
Verse by John Ciardi. Rutgers University 
Press. $4.50. 

Ciardi abandons terza rima, seeking 
equivalence of effect. He uses three-line 
stanzas, the first and third lines rhyming 
though sometimes imperfectly. The natu- 
ral-sounding five-stress iambic lines have 
many variations. Notes and introduction 
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make this version readable for the unin- 
itiated. 


SOPHOCLES: OEDIPUS THE 
KING, OEDIPUS AT COLONUS, 
ANTIGONE. With an Introduction by 
David Grene. University of Chicago 
Press, $3.00. 

The seven-page Introduction considers 
Philoctetes with these “Theban Plays” 
and points out a developing treatment by 
Sophocles of conscious innocence coupled 
with unconscious [or unintentional] guilt. 
In the plays written in old age—Philoctetes 
and Oedipus at Colonus—this becomes 
blessedness and cursedness opposed yet 
united. 


GREEK DRAMA FOR EVERYMAN. 
Chosen and Translated by F. L. Lucas. 
Macmillan. Pp. 454. $4.00. 

Intended for readers who know little of 
the Greek drama, this book gives seven 
plays entire, and summarizes a larger 
number (with excerpts). It also presents 
some of the fragments we _ have. 
Aeschylus: Prometheus Bound and 
Agamemnon. Sophocles: Antigone and 
Oedipus the King. Euripides: Hip polytus 
and The Bacchae. Aristophanes: The 
Clouds. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF GREEK 
DRAMA, SECOND SERIES. Edited by 
C. A. Robinson, Jr. “Rinehart Editions.” 
Rinehart. Pp. 298. $0.95. 

The fifteen-page introduction is excel- 
lent for the novice in this field. The plays 
are Aeschylus: Prometheus Bound, Choé- 
phoroe, Euminides; Sophocles: Philocte- 
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tes, Oedipus at Colonus; Euripides; The 
Trojan Women, The Bacchae; Aristoph- 
anes: The Clouds, The Frogs. 


LYSISTRATA. By Aristophanes. Trans- 
lated by Dudley Fitts. Harcourt. $3.50. 
This new rendering of the sexy satire 
upon the fatal folly of Greek fighting 
Greek aims at the effect of the original in 
its time rather than at absolute literalness 
or imitation of a meter not natural to 
English. The Spartans’ speech is that of 
our Deep South, and one newly invented 
character appears for a little while. 


DON QUIXOTE OF LA MANCHA. 
By Miguel Cervantes Saavedra, Trans- 
lated and edited with a Biographical Prel- 
ude by Walter Starkie. St. Martin’s 
Press, 103 Park Avenue, New York 17. 
Pp. 593. $4.50. 

Aside from the “Prelude,” which in- 
cludes comment on Don Quixote as well 
as biography, the editing consists of de- 
leting “degressions” and footnoting words 
likely to give the ordinary reader trouble. 


A BIBLE FOR THE HUMANITIES. 
Edited by John C. Thirlwall and Arthur 
Waldhorn. Harper. Pp. 471. $2.75. 

Selections from the King James version 
of the Bible and the Apocrypha, some- 
what rearranged, with introductions to in- 
dividual “books” and to groups of books. 
The nature of the selection is illustrated 
by the inclusion of only nineteen psalms 
and the amalgamation of the four Gospels 
into a single narrative ; the rearrangement, 
by the grouping of Jonah, Daniel, and 
The Revelation of St. John as “Apocalyp- 
tic Literature.” 


Nonfiction 


THE MEASURE OF MAN: ON 
FREEDOM, HUMAN VALUES, 
SURVIVAL AND THE MODERN 
TEMPER. By Joseph Wood Krutch. 
Bobbs- Merrill. $3.50. 

Krutch’s The Modern Temper (1929), 


pessimistic, both analyzed the dangers to 
which man was subjected and predicted 
the future. Today, Krutch admits that 
man’s faith in himself is slipping, but is 
hopeful—he believes that man may again 
believe in human values and freedom of 


NEW BOOKS 


the will. The first chapter is “The Loss 
of Confidence” ; the final chapter, “It May 
Not Be Too Late.” 


i: Six Nonlectures. By e. e. cummings. 
Harvard University Press. $3.00. 
Ostensibly autobiographical, these 
Charles Eliot Norton lectures at Harvard 
express the author’s opinions on art and 
even more on society. He is a militant in- 
dividualist, disdaining “security” as only 
one who has always had it can, and hating 
regulation. His prose is traditional except 
for free use of startling adjectives and ad- 
verbs and a penchant for words beginning 
with “un.” The last lecture is chiefly an 
indictment of Russian communism. 


COLETTE: A PROVINCIAL IN 
PARIS. By Margaret Crosland. British 
Book Centre. $3.50. 

Colette, past eighty and still writing 
when this book was released, was called 
by many critics France’s greatest worian 
writer of the time. This is a fascinating 
study of a fabulous personality, of the 
people and places she had known. Colette’s 
life was stranger than fiction, and the 
biographer has proved herself a psycholo- 
gist with rare perception. She emphasizes 
with interesting details Colette’s love for 
animals and flowers. 


THE MAUGHAM ENIGMA. Edited by 
Klaus W. Jonas. Citadel Press. Pp. 217. 
$4.00. 

A Rutgers University professor has put 
together with reasonable impartiality 
favorable and less favorable biographical 
articles, criticism in general, and book re- 
views of the plays, the novels, the short 
stories, the essays and travel books. A 
good assignment for an essay by an ad- 
vanced student. Necessary to a thorough 
study of Maugham. 


DUBOSE HEYWARD: THE MAN 
WHO WROTE PORGY. By Frank 
Durham. University of South Carolina 
Press. Pp 152. $4.50. 
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This adaptation of a doctoral disserta- 
tion is primarily biographical, but offers 
some interpretation and critical estimate— 
reasonably impartial. 


VILLAINS GALORE ... THE HEY- 
DAY OF THE POPULAR STORY 
WEEKLY. By Mary Noel. Macmillan. 
$5.00. 

In the nineteenth century millions of 
frustrated, hard working, bored, Ameri- 
cans, leading monotonous lives, turned 
to low-priced weeklies and literary news- 
papers for escape. These weeklies were 
their radio and television. Mary Noel 
writes an exciting history of these papers 
and the themes of their stories. These 
stories were planned for family reading; 
suspense and excitement were demanded. 


ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENG- 
LISH LITERATURE: VOLUME 
ONE, CHAUCER TO SHAKE- 
SPEARE, By A. C. Ward. Longmans. 
Pp. 244. 25s. 

This history is readable, only moder- 
ately detailed, with emphasis upon the 
really important writers and attention to 
minor ones only as they are necessary 
connectives or influenced the great. Ward 
expresses critical opinions freely. The 
illustrations are largely taken from the 
books of the periods discussed—wood cuts 
most often, but some oil portraits repro- 
duced in black. 


AMERICAN WAYS OF LIFE. By 
George R. Stewart. Doubleday. $3.95. 

The author of the successful novels 
Fire and Storm and the journalistic U. S. 
40 discusses keenly the effects of social 
heredity and environment upon our mores 
—language, religion, food, sex, arts, holi- 
days, etc. Heredity—the imported cus- 
toms of the early settlers but also of later 
immigrants—has given us a_ basically 
European culture, modified somewhat, es- 
pecially in play and drink, by the environ- 
ment. Interesting, readable by snatches, 
quotable. 
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TALES OF A WANDERLUST. By 
Robert Jackson Lawrence. William Fred- 
erick Press. $3.00, 

The “saga of a man in search of his 
destiny” is a remarkable autobiography by 
a minister’s son who in spite of excellent 
influences became a hobo and later a sea- 
man in World War II. Having seen the 
world at its best and its worst, he says, “I 
am a lover of humanity.” The introduc- 
tion is good, the prose excellent, his love 
of life encouraging. 


TRANSITIONS IN AMERICAN LIT- 
ERARY HISTORY. Edited for the 
American Literature Group of the Mod- 
ern Language Association by Harry Hay- 
den Clark. Duke University Press. Pp. 
478. $6.00. 

Seven essays of about equal length on 
the transitions, the valleys between the 
usually discussed peaks of the movements: 
“The Decline of Puritanism,” Clarence H. 
Faust; “The Late Eighteenth Century,” 


Leon Howard; “The Decline of Neo- 
Classicism, 1801-1848,” M. F. Heiser; 
“The Rise of Romanticism, 1805-1855,” 
G. Harrison Orians ; “The Rise of Trans- 
cendentalism, 1815-1860,” Alexander 
Kern; “The Decline of Romantic Ideal- 
ism, 1855-1871,” Floyd Stovall; “The 
Rise of Realism, 1871-1891,” Robert Falk. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By Marcus Cunliffe. 
“Pelican Books.” Penguin Books, 3800 
Clipper Mill Road, Baltimore. Pp. 384. 
$0.85. (Paper) 

A British critic writes an introduction 
to American literature for British readers. 
He sees our literature as an offshoot of 
his own, but one that has attained con- 
siderable maturity and importance. He 
avoids the patronizing tone fairly well, 
although he feels that we are still some- 
what inclined to be defensive or humbly 
imitative. 


Professional 


POWER OF WORDS. By Stuart Chase 
and Miriam Tyler Chase. Harcourt. Pp. 
308. $3.95, 

Here is a book about communication 
which on most points gets down to cases. 
Because language is itself a system of 
symbols, discussions of language easily 
rise—or descend?—to profitless or dan- 
gerous abstractions. But in attempting to 
apply the principles of General Semantics 
to many fields of practical activity the 
Chases follow steadily the chief of these 
principles—never write or read an ab- 
stract term without thinking of the spe- 
cifics on which it rests. 

Our life is so intricate, we have to 
make so many decisions based upon sec- 
ond-hand information, and the complex, 
subtle ideas we have to deal with require 
such control of the language in which we 
think, that this knowledge of the way 
words work is essential. The teacher needs 


to know semantics, first of all, to improve 
his communication with his students, but 
only slightly less to increase his effective- 
ness in his relations with other adults. He 
needs also to give his students the concepts 
of semantics, not as a separate system of 
theory but as working guides in their 
communication and in their thinking. 

Power of Words is not, perhaps, the 
most complete exposition of General Se- 
mantics, but it is one of the most per- 
suasive and readable because it so per- 
sistently tries to follow its own doctrine. 
And its applications to business, econom- 
ics, politics, etc. are illuminating. Teach- 
ers, even if they are well read in seman- 
tics, will find much good advice in the 
chapters on writing, listening, the mass 
media, and the schoolroom. 

How fruitful educational discussions 
would become if both progressives and 
conservatives practiced these principles ! 
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ON EDUCATION AND FREEDOM. 
By Harold Taylor. Schuman. $3.50. 
The president of Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege, formerly a professor of philosophy, 
exhorts us to preserve real freedom of 
inquiry (and interest in it) for students 
as well as for teachers. Students are to 
improve their critical intelligence by exer- 
cising it, and to gain values by emotional 
and intellectual experience of the arts. His 
last and longest chapter is a defense of 
colleges against superpatriots and other 
pressure groups. Dynamic writing. 


HOW TO ATTEND A CONFER- 
ENCE. By Dorothea F. Sullivan, As- 
sociation Press. Pp. 61. $1.00. 

No startling new ideas, but if everyone 
attending the NCTE or other convention 
would read and heed this advice conven- 
tions would become almost perfect and 
conventioneers comfortable and happy. 


A LANGUAGE TEACHER’S GUIDE. 
By Edmond A. Méras. Harper. Pp. 299. 
$3.50. 

By “language teacher” is meant teacher 
of a foreign language in an American 
school of any level. There is a historical 
survey of methods used, with emphasis 
upon the revolution of about 1939, due 
to linguists and “popularized” by the mili- 
tary services. Méras recognizes the spoken 
language as basic but moves on to gram- 
mar, reading, writing, culture, and litera- 
ture. Teachers of English as a second lan- 
guage can easily apply many of these 
principles to their own work. 


KNOW YOUR READER. By George 
R. Klare and Byron Buck. Hermitage 
House, $2.95. 

Two psychologists with editorial ex- 
perience make the readability formulas 
the center of their discussion of writing 
readably. They show what the formulas 
do and where they are useless. Their own 
writing is easy to read, but neither dy- 
namic nor euphonius. 


BESSIE GRAHAM’S BOOKMAN’S 
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MANUAL: A GUIDE TO LITERA- 
TURE. 7th Edition. Revised and En- 
larged by Hester R. Hoffman. R. R. 
Bowker. Pp. 820. $10.00. 

This standard reference work now has 
thirty-six chapters, each listing, usually 
with annotation, all the principal original 
works and commentaries in that field. 
Three-quarters of the book is devoted to 
literature written in English or available 
in translation. Some of the annotations are 
disappointing, and there are a few mis- 
takes in facts. Most useful to one who is 
pursuing a topic but does not have titles 
or authors of books in mind. 


AN EVALUATION OF COMIC 
BOOKS. Committee on Evaluation of 
Comic Books, Box 1486, Cincinnati 1. Pp. 
8. $0.05: five for $0.15. 

An annual rating, by a group of ninety 
readers. 


YOUR CHILD’S READING TODAY. 
By Josette Frank. Doubleday. Pp. 328. 


$3.95. 


The one chapter devoted exclusively to 
books for adolescents is excellent, with 
brief good advice about guidance of read- 
ing and classified lists of books. Teachers 
may safely recommend the book to parents 
whose families include both high-school 
younger children—and to the public li- 
brary for parents’ use. 


CREATING A GOOD ENVIRON- 
MENT FOR LEARNING. “1954 Year- 
book, Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development.” The ASCD, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. Pp. 307. $3.75. 

Part I consists of entertaining first- 
hand stories of the improvement of physi- 
cal and social environments of the pupils, 
half of them at secondary level. Part II is 
more analytical and philosophical but with 
narrative examples. This book is for 
teachers of all subjects, but teachers of 
English will find also specific attention to 
the various phases of English. 


Teaching Materials 


For Class Use 


“READING FOR LIFE SERIES.” 
William R. Wood, General Editor. Lip- 
pincott. Looking Ahead ( Book 7). Edited 
by Frank F. Bright. Pp. 510. $3.00. On 
Your Own (Book 8). Edited by William 
R. Wood. Pp. 512. $3.20. From Here On 
(Book 9). Edited by John D. Husband 
and Frank E. Bright. Pp. 608. $3.40. All 
Around the Land (Book i0). Edited by 
Dorothy J. Colbuen. Pp. 559. $3.60. 

The needs of “general” or middle-level 
students are too often unmet, largely be- 
cause so few English textbooks have been 
published for this group. This unhappy 
situation is now being remedied; Dr. 
William R. Wood is the General Editor 
of an excellent new series called “Read- 
ing for Life.” 

There are two questions of paramount 
importance in the evaluation of any text- 
book: 1. Does it have a worth-while aim? 
2. Has that aim been achieved? To both 
these questions, when they are applied to 
Dr. Wood’s series, I should give an en- 
thusiastically affirmative answer. The au- 
thors’ aim has been cogently set forth in 
the Introduction to On Your Own: “[This 
book] is designed to help you grow up, 
to help you understand yourself in rela- 
tion to others. Many of the selections are 
really samples of the kinds of tests you 
will have to meet when the time comes for 
you to be on your own. There is more toa 
book than reading it... . When the end 
of the book has been reached, you can be 
more mature or you can be just a few 
weeks or a few months older. It is up to 
you.” 

This “purpose” has been accomplished 
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in two ways: by the logical organization, 
and the selection of well-written, lively, 
modern, and thought-provoking pieces of 
literature. Some are excerpts; some are 
given entire. The same two-page Preface 
for the teacher appears in all four books, 
fortunately, for it is one of the sanest 
prefaces on record. The two-page Intro- 
ductions for students, different in each 
book, are so well done from the stand- 
point of teen-age psychology that it is al- 
most worth buying the books solely to get 
them. They contain material for many 
days of classroom discussion, and are a 
boon to the weary teacher who is fresh 
out of stimulating ideas. Even more im- 
portant, from a careful perusal of these 
Introductions one can attain greater stat- 
ure in his educational philosophy than 
from the taking of “courses” of which 
there is no end. 

Each book has about six units, and for 
each unit there is a brief introduction 
pointing out the ideas and ideals to be 
stressed in it. The authors continually and 
unashamedly point a moral, but nowhere 
is the atmosphere mawkish or preachy. 
As a result, the books appeal to the mind, 
the heart, and the standards of the young 
reader. 

There is more contemporary material 
than is found in most teen-age anthologies, 
and there are writers represented who 
must themselves have been amazed when 
their permission was asked. Most of the 
authors represented are American, and of 
this century, but Kipling and Browning 
are here also. Phyllis McGinley and Sally 
Benson are here, and so are Thurber, 
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Frost, the Benéts, Peari Buck, and Stein- 
beck. The resulting books are sure to ap- 
peal to a young reader, whether he has 
formerly enjoyed reading or not. 

After each selection there is a brief 
discussion of the highlights in the item 
just read, with a few well thought out 
questions for class discussion, There are 
also Unit Tests. Every feature of each 
book (including the illustrations) is char- 
acterized by two things: (1) it treats the 
student as an intelligent adult capable of 
reasoning, and (2) it makes reading a 
prelude to action, not the static thing many 
pupils consider it. 

Dorotuy G. Porrer 
Bulkeley High School 
Hartford, Connecticut 


THE STUDENT’S MACBETH. By 
William Shakespeare. Edited by Lambert 
Greenawalt and Simon  Hochberger. 
Globe. Pp. 171. $1.80. 

A unique attempt to make Macheth un- 
derstandable for du!l or ignorant or lazy 
(uninterested) students. One column con- 
tains the text and a parallel column all 
glosses of Elizabethan expressions (not 
always literal translations), other neces- 
sary information, and even interpretive 
suggestions. Minor textual changes do not 
disturb the rhythms or the imagery. Then 
each act is followed by a synopsis! The 
teacher must supply any desired informa- 
tion about Shakespeare’s theater, his life, 
or his other works. 
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WORKBOOK FOR SKILL IN ENG- 
LISH, BOOKS ONE AND TWO. By 
Arthur Minton and Philip Clark Gucker. 
Keystone Education Press. Pp. 207 and 
185. $0.75 each; with tests $0.80. 

Consumable, unperforated workbooks. 
Each unit in grammar, usage, rhetoric or 
punctuation begins with a pretest and 
ends with a check test. The concepts are 
presented briefly, with some illustration. 
The exercise materials are usually narra- 
tives, although each sentence is printed 
as a separate item. The authors have tried 
to eliminate all grammar not helpful to 
high school students: “transitive and in- 
transitive” seems to be the only vestige 
of the grammar of classification. 


TEEN-AGE TALES, BOOKS 1 AND 
2. By Ruth Strang and Ralph Roberts. 
Heath. Pp. 248 each. $2.00 each. 


HOW TO PREPARE FOR COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS. By 
Samuel C. Brownstein and Mitchell 
Weiner. “Barron’s Educational Series.” 
Pp. 221, 81%” X 11”. $3.95. 

The authors try to help the student to 
choose the right college and to get into it. 
The first five chapters, rather brief, give 
infermation and advice for making the 
right choice. The rest of the book is de- 
voted to analysis of C.E.E.B. and A.C.E. 
examinations, a huge vocabulary list, and 
practice exercises similar to the items in 
these tests. 


Audio-visual 


AMERICAN POETS. Harold A. Ander- 
son, Educational Collaborator. Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. Six 
filmstrips of 50 frames each. Each, $6.00. 

This set of six color filmstrips acquaints 
the student with the life story of poets 
Bryant, Dickinson, Lanier, Lowell, Poe, 
and Whitman. Each filmstrip, opening 
with an indication of the specific theme 


for that poet—such as tne Lost Lenores of 
Poe, or Lanier’s lifelong interest in music 
—follows through the events of his life 
that have a bearing upon his poetry, and 
through glimpses of, or selections from, 
his poems, 

At the end of each strip is a set of 
Questions and Suggestions for Study. 
The questions and suggestions seem not 
only unnecessary, but make an unfortu- 
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nate final impression upon the student, 
who has enjoyed seeing aristocratic Lowell 
in his ever-blue coat, democratic Whitman 
in his ever-changing mode of living, and 
imaginative Emily Dickinson in her ever- 
narrowing social contacts. 

The captions, costumes, and coloring 
are rather good. Presumably, the repeti- 
tion of color in the coat is supposed to dis- 
tinguish the poet, aged sixteen or sixty, 
from his associates, but one wonders 
whether certain students will hereafter 
identify Bryant as a poet-editor who al- 
ways wore a greenish blue coat. 

I used the filmstrips to supplement the 
study of 19th century poetry in a senior 
American Literature course, and found 
them valuable for showing pictorially why 
these six unlike poets wrote as they did. 
The films would be appropriate for aver- 
age or above-average students of Grades 
8-12, if shown in conjunction with the 
study of poems by these authors. Inci- 
dentally, but not to be overlooked, much 
19th century history is brought to life in 
the six filmstrips. 

IsaBEL RooME MANN 
Troy, New York, High School 


SPEECH: GROUP DISCUSSION. 
Young America Films, Black and white. 
One reel ; 12 minutes. 

The stated purpose of the film is “to 
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demonstrate and explain some of the basic 
techniques of group discussion.” On the 
whole, the purpose is effectively carried 
out. There is demonstration of the wrong 
and the right way to discuss family prob- 
lems; there are well chosen school and 
adult situations realistically portrayed. A 
commentator analyzes group discussion 
procedures, lists five steps in the process 
of discussion, and briefly describes the 
symposium and panel types. Typical situa- 
tions selected range from ninth or tenth 
grade to adult. The situations depicted are 
well presented, easy to follow, and well 
balanced between interest in the human 
problem involved and explanation of 
accompanying discussion techniques. 

There are a few flaws. Only one day is 
given for “research” ona family problem ; 
there is little or no presentation of the 
evaluation of group discussion; and the 
range in age-groups may be too great. The 
film, however, has considerable merit. The 
photography is superior ; the action moves 
along well; the explanations are clear ; and 
there is appropriate emphasis on prepara- 
tion for and good leadership of group 
discussion. Perhaps the film would be 
most valuable with upperclass high-school 
students and with adults. 

Haro_p Husesy 

Lincoln High School 
Seattle, Washington 


For Individual Reading 


EDITED BY G. ROBERT CARLSEN 


THE FOREIGNER. By Gladys Mal- 
vern, Longmans. Pp. 214. $2.75. 

Ruth and her sister Orphah are sold to 
Elimelech, the Hebrew, as wives for his 
twin sons. The girls have been starved for 
love and affection in their wealthy home 
and find in Naomi, their mother-in-law, 
all the sweetness and love they have 
missed. Hebrews were feared and hated in 
Moab, the home of the girls, and Elime- 
lech is murdered on the wedding night of 


his sons. To climax the family’s grief, the 
twin husbands of Ruth and Orphah die 
soon afterwards. Only Ruth chooses to 
accompany Naomi on the horrible trip by 
foot back to Bethlehem, her mother-in- 
law’s home. There, happiness comes to 
them all when Lord Boaz, a man of wealth 
and influence, marries the foreigner, Ruth. 

This is an excellent retelling of the 
Bible story of Ruth. The settings, the 
people, the customs come alive. And there 
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is enough of romance, intrigue, and ad- 
venture to hold the interest of the reader. 

Possible interests: Romance, customs 
of Moab and Judea, Bible history. 


CARGO FOR JENNIFER. By Marjorie 
Vetter. Longmans. Pp. 240. $3.00. 

Because her widowed mother is ordered 
to a sanitarium in Arizona, Jennifer 
Calderon at 18 is sent to Cuba to spend 
a year with her paternal grandmother. 
This is a tense situation, since her grand- 
mother had broken with her father over 
his marriage to an American. Jennifer 
goes to Cuba with reluctance, believing 
them all to be queer foreigners with even 
queerer customs. Her cousin, Antonia, has 
no welcome for her, believing in her turn 
that all Americans are haughty, rude bar- 
barians. The mutual understanding that 
evolves plus the flavoring of romance and 
intrigue make an interesting story. 

The style of the book is awkward in 
places and the characters are too much 
of everything . . . too good, too bad, too 
beautiful, too noble. The saving element is 
the theme. 

Possible interests: Customs of Cuba, 
romance, understanding between Cuba 
and the United States. 


THE STARS ARE OURS. By Andre 
Norton. World Publishing Company. Pp. 
237. $2.75. 

After several scientific mishaps, the 
world’s population is seriously depleted 
and tyranny established over mankind. 
The few remaining free scientists are out- 
lawed, but they have banded together to 
build a star ship to look for a new world. 
Eventually they discover another planet 
of another star system enough like the 
earth for man to inhabit. Here they dis- 
cover the remnants of a civilization that 
has also destroyed itself through atomic 
power. 

Another space-fiction book. Not a thing 
new is offered the young science-fiction 
hound except more of the same. The im- 
plausibilities of many of the details mar 
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the story and the constant reiteration of 
man’s self destruction is becoming a hack- 
neyed theme in this type of writing. 

Possible interests: Space fiction, 
thought control. 


THE CAVES OF THE GREAT 
HUNTERS. By Hans Bauman. Trans- 
lated from the German by Isabel and Flor- 
ence McHugh. Pantheon Books. Pp. 158. 
$3.00. 

This is the story of the four boys in 
Southern France who, following a lost 
dog, discovered the famous Lascaux cave 
containing many of the finest of the cave 
drawings of prehistoric man. The story, 
however, is essentially the story of the 
discoveries of all the most famous of such 
caves. But more important, it is the 
story of prehistoric man himself, who 
emerges from his drawings as an indi- 
vidual with hopes and fears, with beliefs 
and a religion, that make him entirely 
comprehensible to the modern mind. 

This is a superb book in every way: in 
its charm of narration, in the content that 
it unfolds, in its format, and particularly 
in the maay illustrations that march across 
the pages, taken from the caves them- 
selves. 

Possible interests: Archeology, prehis- 
toric man, caves, art. 


FREEDOM TRAIN. By Dorothy Ster- 
ling. Doubleday. Pp. 187. $2.50. 

Harriet Tubman, a small blackest black 
Negro, grew up a slave but in her heart 
was the cry to be free. Strong as a horse, 
she did men’s work in the field, but always 
listened to the stories of the slaves that 
ran a uy. At fifteen she helped a Negro 
to escape and was accidentally hit in the 
head by a two-pound weight. Dying, al- 
most, Harriet struggled back to life and 
a determination to be free. But it was not 
enough to escape herself. She became a 
Moses to her people and led more than 300 
to freedom, During the war she fought 
side by side with the Union Army as a 
nurse and spy, earning the nickname 
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“General Harriet.” And her little home 
in Auburn became a refuge for Negroes 
after the War. She truthfully said, “On 
my Underground Railroad I never ran my 
train off the track and I never lost a 
passenger.” 

Dorothy Sterling’s training on Time 
magazine is reflected in this book, for it 
moves along with the speed and terseness 
of a newspaper story, Harriet Tubman 
lives in the pages and becomes a real per- 
sonality. The first part of the tale is by 
far the most exciting as it builds to the 
climax of her escape. This whole life 
story is a series of adventures and chal- 
lenges that cannot help appealing to both 
boys and girls. 

Possible appeals: adventure, slavery, 
underground railroad, civil war. 


ROWAN FARM. By Margot Benary- 
Isbert, Harcourt. Pp. 277. $2.50. 

This is a story of post-War Germany in 
the year 1948. The Lechow family is liv- 
ing ina railroad-car home which they have 
lovingly dubbed the Ark. Margaret, the 
sixteen-year-old daughter, is stable-maid 
on the Almut farm. Her brother, Mathias, 
is a farm hand, and her mother supports 
the family with her sewing. Gradually her 
father, who has just returned from a 
Russian prison camp, finds strength to 
resume his medical practice and help guide 
his family. In this year Margaret nurses a 
dying Shetland pony back to life, gets in- 
volved in her little brother’s school project 
ot rebuilding a farmhouse for veterans, 
enters a dog show where she both wins 
and loses, and knows the first twinges of 
romantic love. 

The book is translated from the German 
and at times the Germanic flavor comes 
through in the English. But Mrs. Benary 
has created in the story real people whose 
emotions are understandable because they 
are like ours, She gives to young readers a 
realistic picture of the terrible aftermath 
of war, and the courage and faith that 
make survival possible. 

Possible interests : Love of animals, life 
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on a German farm, refugee problems, 
romance, growing up. 


THE ROOKIE FIGHTS BACK. By 
Burgess Leonard. Lippincott. Pp. 192. 
$2.50. 

Undersized, Herman Sherman so com- 
pletely throws his heart and soul into 
baseball that the Lancer scout picks him 
out and sends him to the major leagues. 
Here he finds the Lancers a team of prima 
donnas who are more interested in money 
and fame than in winning a game. Her- 
man fights an up-hill battle first by kow- 
towing to the towering giants on the team 
and later by telling them off. He never 
succeeds in changing their hatred of him, 
but he does succeed to some degree in 
baseball. 

This is a tense baseball story with some- 
what more human appeal than most. Her- 
man becomes something of a real person 
in his fight to compensate for his stature. 
The ending is not quite as stereotyped as 
most. There is a picture of a young per- 
son’s failure that never really turns into 
success .. . something unusual in a sports 
story. 

Possible interests: baseball, compensa- 
tion for physical deficiency, overcoming 
failure. 


HEARTS IN TRIM. By Lavinia R. 
Davis. Doubleday. Pp. 216. $2.75, 

Serena Bruce, nicknamed Squeak, is a 
dreamy, changeable, imaginative girl. She 
and Cliff Hawks, who is brutally practi- 
cal, inherit old Mrs. Frostgate’s collection 
of books. Each hopes to find a treasure in 
them, and they set out to organize and sell 
the books. A mystery surrounding Mrs. 
Frostgate’s actress cousin and the excite- 
ment of Sunny Bruce’s wedding give spice 
to the story. The books themselves prove 
almost worthless, but Cliff and Squeak, 
in adjusting to each other and to their job, 
find the personal treasures Mrs. Frostgate 
had in mind. 

The characters are well delineated and 
the incidents are plausible and interesting. 
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The style has movement and life. Only 
the romantic love between Squeak and 
Cliff seems slightly forced. Or do teen- 
agers always fall in love when forced to 
work together? Undoubtedly, the book 
will have high girl appeal. 

Possible interests: teenagers working 
together, romance, mystery, old books. 


THE HOUSE OF THE FIFERS. By 
Rebecca Caudill. Longmans. Pp. 184. 
$2.75. 

Reluctantly fifteen-year-old Monica 
Fifer comes to spend the summer with her 
father’s brother in Kentucky. And it is 
every bit as dull on the farm as she ex- 
pected. Gone is all the charm and fun 
of those early years that she had spent 
there. In the five years between visits she 
has become more enamored with rides in 
convertibles than on the back of the old 
plow horse. Slowly she is sucked into the 
current of farm life and when she sets out 
to prove to her cousin Corky that she is a 
“real” person, she makes a start toward 
finding herself. By the end of the summer, 
she had learned to make her own dresses, 
iron like a professional, cook a meal, and, 
most important of all, to love her family. 

This story uses the old theory that a 
return to country living reestablishes real 
life values, but Rebecca Caudill makes it 
plausible and interesting. The characters 
have depth to them and the picture of 
farm life may be a little too romantic, but 
it is very satisfying. 

Possible interests: character growth, 
farm life, romance. 


BLACK RENEGADE. By Dana Faralla. 
Lippincott. Pp. 224. $3.00. 

Black Lightning was a renegade horse 
—a thoroughbred whom no man could ride. 
But young Kevin Fitzgerald would not 
give up; he insisted on attempting to be- 
friend the big, black stallion even after he 
was thrown and hurt. Finally he succeeded 
in taming Black Lightning, who soon be- 
came a one-man horse. But Kevin never 
got a chance to ride him in a real race. He 
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did ride Black Lightning through a storm 
to get a doctor for his friend, the Irish 
tinker-horsetrader, Taig M’Dunnagh, and 
on the way back from the wild ride the 
horse broke a leg and was shot. Kevin’s 
realization that he must live his life, even 
though his horse has died, forms a very 
poignant and touching conclusion to this 
book. 

Dana Faralla has succeeded again in 
this sequel to The Magnificent Barb. This 
is a sensitively written and carefully 
plotted book, which is well above the 
usual stereotyped horse story. The pic- 
ture of Kevin’s Irish family, who met 
their difficulties with cheer and who had 
horse breeding “in their blood,” is one 
that the reader will remember. The char- 
acters and their Irish brogue come to life 
for the reader. The book will appeal to 
older adolescents who do not usually en- 
joy animal stories. 

Possible interests: horses, family life, 
death, 
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DOCTOR DAN. By Helen Buckler. 
Little, Brown. Pp. 381. $5.00. 

Dr. Daniel Hale Williams, a Negro, was 
the first surgeon who ever operated suc- 
cessfully on the human heart. This book 
is the inspiring story of his life. Dr. Wil- 
liams was a quiet, unassuming person who 
could have passed for a white man; in- 
stead, he chose to remain a member of his 
own race and to help advance that race. 
He was founder of the first interracial 
hospital in the United States, founder of 
the first nurses’ training school for Negro 
women, and, during part of his life, di- 
rector of Freedman’s Hospital in Wash- 
ington, D.C. His life was spent in un- 
tiring effort to help the Negro race. 

The story of “Dr. Dan” is an excellent 
book. Though it contains much factual 
material, it is very readable. The book de- 
scribes actual operations performed by 
Dr. Dan before the advent of such things 
as anesthetics and X-rays. Besides being 
the story of the doctor’s life, it is the 
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story of medicine from 1878 to 1931 and 
of the difficulties encountered by a mem- 
ber of the Negro race in the medical pro- 
fession. 

Possible interests : interracial problems, 


medicine, man’s struggle. 


DREAMBOATS FOR TRUDY. By 
Mildred Lawrence. Harcourt. Pp. 183. 
$2.75. 

When fifteen-year-old Trudy Free- 
man’s mother marries Mark Benson, a 
newspaper man with his own fifteen-year- 
old daughter and a young son, the whole 
family leaves for a trip to Europe. Im- 
petuous Trudy finds it hard to get along 
without annoying her poised, quiet step- 
sister, Brooke. Because of her desire to be 
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dignified and sophisticated, Trudy tries 
to imitate Brooke. She soon discovers, 
with her wise stepfather’s help, that her 
talents lie in other directions and that she 
can be a real person only by being her- 
self. Paul and Henri Sorel, two mysteri- 
ous French-American brothers, add ro- 
mance and mystery to the plot. 

Besides giving the reader a quick vicari- 
ous tour through Europe, this book is an 
excellent picture of a young girl’s struggle 
to find her proper role as a woman mem- 
ber of society. It is a merry and exciting 
book, and the character of Trudy comes 
to life excellently. 

Possible interests: Europe, step-rela- 
tives, family relations, role-playing. 


The Paperback Review 


By MarTIN RuGG 


The great publishing phenomenon of 
the past ten years has been the paperback 
books. Until recently these books had 
been selling at the rate of a quarter-billion 
a year, During this decade, many pub- 
lishers helped to create a new book buying 
and reading public by encouraging worth- 
while original titles and reprinting classics 
and the best of the moderns. It is this 
segment of the reading population that 
responsible publishers have decided to 
interest more and more in order to keep 
their sales figures at a continuing high 
level. As English teachers, we can rejoice 
in this trend that results in the many 
worthwhile titles that have been or will 
soon be published. We can recommend 
them to our high school students in the 
hope that their reading tastes will be im- 
proved, and that their discriminating buy- 
ing habits will encourage publishers to 
continue adding better books to their lists. 

The paperback publishers have always 
taken a deep interest in reaching high 
school teachers and their students with 


available and appropriate titles. Pocket 
Books is planning a Library Series re- 
sembling the Doubleday Anchor books in 
format and comprising the best of their 
backlist titles. Their Pocket Books, Jr. 
and Comet Books are among the best 
paperbacks for junior high students. The 
New American Library’s Signet Key and 
Mentor lines have the most mature and 
stimulating titles of all the publishers. 
Ballantine Books has the unusual publish- 
ing program of printing original titles 
simultaneously in paperbound and hard- 
bound editions. 

Teachers will find the books easy to 
order, singly or in quantity, from local 
dealers. If a dealer doesn’t have books de- 
sired a letter to the publisher will bring in- 
structions for ordering books and a catalog 
of the publisher’s in-print titles. The 
best of the paperback catalogs is 
Pocket Book’s Selected List of Titles for 
High Schools and Colleges (630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, N.Y.) and the 
New American Library Complete Cata- 
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log (501 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, N.Y.). 

The Paperback Review will try to keep 
teachers informed of devebopments in this 
dynamic and everchanging field of the 
publishing business that will be of interest 
to their students. The titles listed— 
original and reprints—will be those that in- 
quiring minds will want to read whether 
or not they are intended for the class- 
room. Reprints of well known works will 
not be annotated. 


DISCOVERY, NO. 4. Edited by Vance 
Bourjaily. Pocket Book. $0.35. 

This is another in the series of the new 
pocketbook magazine that Edith R. 
Mirrieless discussed in the May 1954 
English Journal. 


PRIZE ARTICLES OF 1954. Benjamin 
Franklin Magazine Award Winners. 
The first compilation of nonfiction 
prize winning articles published in Ameri- 
can magazines last year. A good way to 
introduce high school students to popular 
writing about interesting topics that can 
make them regular readers of periodicals. 


SIX MINUTES A DAY TO PER- 
FECT SPELLING. By Harry Shefter. 
Pocket Book. $0.35. 

A good, inexpensive, expendable book 
to recommend to your poor spellers. 


AIRCRAFT CARRIER. By J. Bryan 
IIT. Ballantine. $0.35. 

First rate account of life aboard a 
carrier that slow readers of all grades 
will want to read. 


HOW THE GREAT RELIGIONS BE- 
GAN. By Joseph Gear. Signet Key. 
$0.35. 


A study of the comparative religions, 
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simply told, easy to understand. Ex- 
tremely orthodox parents may object to 
this. 


POCKET BOOK OF MODERN 
VERSE. Edited by Oscar Williams. 
“Cardinal Giants” Pocket Books. Pp. 638. 


$0.50. 


LIVES OF DESTINY. By Donald 
Cuiross Peattie. Signet Key. $0.25. 

See English Journal, September 1954, 
page 333. 


THE EXPLORATION OF SPACE. 
By Arthur C. Clarke. Pocket Book. $0.35. 


THE LIFE OF THE BEE. By Maurice 
Maeterlinck. Mentor. $0.35. 


THE WORLD OF HISTORY. Edited 
by Brinton, Kazin and Hicks. Mentor. 


$0.50. 


THE USES OF THE PAST. By 
Herbert J. Muller. Mentor. $0.50. 


NEW HANDBOOK OF _ THE 
HEAVENS. By Bernhard, Bennett and 
Rice. Mentor. $0.50. 


JIM DAVIS. By John Masefield. Teen 
Age Book Club, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36. $0.25. 


LITTLE WOMEN. (Abridged Edi- 
tion). By Louisa May Alcott. Teen Age 
Book Club. $0.25. 


MAIN-TRAVELLED ROADS. By 
Hamlin Garland. Rinehart. $0.75. 


THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE. 
By Robert Louis Stevenson. Rinehart. 


$0.75. 


To create a lasting interest in reading for pleasure and profit— 
To bring the outside world into your classroom— 
To develop thinking, informed citizens— 


To promote vocabulary growth— 


USE THE READER’S DIGEST 
WINNER OF 1953 FREEDOMS FOUNDATION AWARD 


32 pages of student and teacher aids are provided free in the Educational 
Edition of the Digest each month. School price: 20¢ in class sets of 10 or more. 


Special offer! Save up to 40%! Two issues FREE to each student in classes 
that pay for 6, 7 or 8 issues at one time. 


THE READER'S DIGEST EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 
ARTHUR J. CROWLEY, Director PLEASANTVILLE, N.Y. 


Literature and Social Sensitivity 
By WALTER LOBAN 


In this newest Council pamphlet the author 


... Summarizes an important piece of research 


.. suggests ways of using literature to increase students’ sym- 
pathy for others 


Published September, 1954 


Fifty cents 
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ENGLISH GOoD ENGLISH 
for 
| HIGH SCHOOLS 


SHATTUCK @ CAULEY @ NEWTON 
(Copyright 1953) 


This up-to-the-minute, flexibly-bound volume offers a basic course in High School 
English. Modern motivation through use of many colorful, functional illustra- 
tions, cartoon-style drawings, pictographs, and sketches. Written to fill a need 
in every High School English Department. Builds strength in grammar, spelling, 
reading, oral and written expression, literary appreciation, and library work. 
Excellent for a regular course in English or for remedial and supplementary use. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Home Office: Iroquois Building 
SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK | 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas 


COMPLETELY NEW 


The Eaton-Palmer _ The Most Up-to-Date, Most 
WORKBOOKS IN Authoritative Handy-Size Dictionary 
LITERATURE 


These popular workbooks provide pur- 
poseful group and individual activities 
as well as directed reading and study. 


Macbeth 

Julius Caesar 
Merchant of Venice 
Hamlet 

Treasure Island 
Idylls of the King 
Lady of the Lake 
Silas Marner 

Ivanhoe 

A Tale of Two Cities 


Price: 20¢ each, keys 10¢ 


The Eaton-Palmer 

Workbook in Basic Spelling TIONARY en Iynew work, based 
imi i t ebste nt i 

Write for catalog 

THE PALMER CO. Hingham, Mass. Thumb inder. G. & C. MERRIAM CO. Pub 

lishers, Springfield 2, Mass. 
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MAKING FRIENDS 
WITH WORDS 


OTHER RECENT 

y 

JULIAN M. DRACHMAN, Ph.D. RELATED PUBLICATIONS 

(1) Word Study for Improved 
Reading 


(J Vocational English (vols. I, IT) 


A functional approach to language, entertainingly 
presented, designed to put your students at ease C) English on the Job 

in the world of words. This novel text combines [1 Correct Usage 

subject matter from the various areas in the language (1 Spelling for Secondary Schools 
arts with intensive vocabulary building and word 
study exercises. (J Your English Helper 


[) Your English Workbook 


FOR EXAMINATION COPIES WRITE TO GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 


175 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


_ NOBLE S COMPARATIVE 


Just Published 
IN ONE VOL. ....... $1.95 


Two Books for the Price of One! 
Noble's Classics are based upon the new idea of ~~ —— 
resenting together within the covers of a single oe i 
k, an older and a modern classic for compari- si : 
son. Now in use by most of the leading preparatory ag Sy, 
schools throughout the U.S a 


Edited by Jay Greene 
Also 8 Other Titles. Write for Siiaheles Circular EJ. 
NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers Inc., 67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y. 
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Three yoars in preparation ... 


YOUR READING 


(formerly Leisure Reading) 


Suggested reading for Grades 7, 8, 9 
Nearly 2,000 titles, annotated 
Topical arrangement 
Publishers 


Indexes 


List, 60¢ each 
20 or more, 50¢ each 


Each student in Junior High School should have a copy. 
No orders for less than $5.00 can be billed. 


Please send remittance. 
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Living Your English 


BOOK 1, BOOK 2, BOOK 3, BOOK 4 


slow For grades 9-12. A unique textbook-workbook combination 

planned especially for slow learners ¢ Clear explanatory 
text and practice materials with simple vocabulary and 

learners sentence structure ¢ Based on teen- 

age interests e Frequent repetition 

e Self-correction devices e Easiest 

series of composition texts available 

today e Stresses the importance of 


COLTON “getting the idea” rather than “do- 


ing the assignment” e Lively, mean- 


DAVIS ingful cartoons e 


Teachers will save hours through 


HANSHAW the use of the Teacher's Manuals, 


Answer Strips for self-scoring, and 
Tests with answers. 


for 


Teen-Age Tales 


BOOK 1, BOOK 2 


reluctant Miscellany of stories and articles © Simple enough to be 
understood by retarded readers—the level of reading diffi- 
culty is fifth-sixth grade e Mature appeal to high school 
readers age group—the level of interest is teen-age ¢ Dramatically 
illustrated in color e Teacher's Manuals available e 


Try Teen-Age Tales 
with your students 
STRANG who don’t like to 
read, or with those 
who don’t under- 


AND stand what they 


read, or with those 

whose reading tastes 
ROBERTS are limited to the 
comics. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: New York 14, Chicago 16, San Francisco 5, 
Atlanta 3, Dallas 1 
HOME OFFICE: Boston 16 


for 
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